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A  PRETTY  GOVERNESS 


May  II. — A  governess!  How  strange  it 
seems  that  I,  the  once  flattered  heiress  o(  a 
millionaire,  should  now  be  a  poor  governess ! 
in  other  days  I  had  been  called  proud — ^and 
proud  i  know  I  am  still ;  it  is,  and  ever  will  be, 
my  besetting  sin ;  and  this  it  is,  I  suppose, 
which  makes  the  position  of  a  hired  menial  so 
odious  to  me  now.  What  changes  those  last 
six  months  had  made ! 

It  all  seems  like  a  dream  to  me  now ;  and  yet 
I  remember  it  perfectly !  That  ominous  letter 
—sealed  with  black — which  was  brought  to  me 
by  one  of  the  teachers  !  I  can  remember  tear- 
ing it  open,  and  reading,  with  straining  eye-balls 
and  ghastly  face,  that  my  father  was  dead,  and  I 
was  a  beggar !  And  then  followed  a  blank.  It 
seemed  as  if  something  had  struck  me  on  the 
head,  stunning  me ;  and  I  felt  as  if  I  were  fall- 
ing down,  down,  down — and  then  all  grew  dark 
around  me. 

And,  oh!  that  terrible  awakening!  They( 
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tell  me  my  strange,  rigid  calmness  frightened 
them  all,  even  that  icicle  of  a  teacher,  Madame 
Short  I  know  that  the  dreadful  certainty  that 
I  was  alone — all  alone  in  the  world — lay  on  my 
heart  like  lead.  Everything  else  seemed  dim 
and  obscure  ;  and  like  a  great  dark  shadow  it 
stood  ever  before  me.  I  have  a  sort  of  hazy 
remembrance  of  the  pale,  tearful  faces  of  my 
schoolmates,  as  they  crowded  around  to  bid  me 
good-bye.  Even  stony-hearted  Madame  Short 
wept ;  but  I  shed  no  tears — my  eyes  felt  so  dry 
and  stony  that  tears  would  not  come.  And  so 
I  left  school,  and  went  home.  Home,  did  i  say  ? 
Ah,  no  ! — that  great,  bleak,  grand  house  was 
home  no  longer.  There  was  hurrying  to  and 
fro  of  strange,  hard-looking  men,  who,  with 
book  and  pencil,  seemed  taking  an  inventory  of 
the  furniture.  The  old  servants,  who  had  been 
in  the  family  for  years,  wept  and  sobbed  as  they 
bade  me  good-bye.  Then  house  and  furniture^ 
and  carriage  and  horses,  and  plate  and  pictures,; 
all  w^ere  sold  to  pay  my  father's  debts.  Then^ 
when  I  found  myself  utterly  without  a  home,, 
obliged  to  seek  shelter  with  an  old  servant,  did 
the  full  sense  of  my  bereavement  burst  upon, 
me ;  I  knew  then,  for  the  first  time,  what  it  was 
to  want. 
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But  mine  is  not  a  nature  to  bend  under  the 
accumulated  weight  of  misfortune.  When  i 
found  that  I  must  work  or  starve,  my  spirits 
arose  from  their  apathy  of  despair  to  work  m. 
real  earnest.  What  should  I  do  ?  was  the  first 
question.  While  I  was  yet  revolving  the  im- 
portant question  in  my  mind,  my  eye  fell  on  the 
following  paragraph  in  a  morning  paper  : 

Wanted  Immediately — A  governess,  to^ 
take  charge  of  two  young  girls.  She  must  be 
capable  of  teaching  music,  drawing,  and  all  the 
modern  languages.  Terms  liberal.  Apply  at 
—  Hotel,  No.  13  Street." 

''Just  what  I  want!"  was  my  first  exclama- 
tion upon  reading  it ;  and  in  a  few  minutes^., 
veiled  and  bonneted,  I  was  on  my  way.  1 
reached  the  hotel,  and  was  conducted  to  the 
parlor,  where  a  grinning  darkey  politely  in* 
iormed  me:  ''dat  de  gentlem*  Fd  'quired  foi: 
would  see  me  'mediately." 

Now  that  I  had  fairly  crossed  the  nibieon?^ 
the  excitement  that  had  buoyed  me  up  so  far 
gave  way;  and,  with  a  nervous  dread  I  had 
never  known  before,  I  sat  awaiting  his  comings 
The  throbbing  of  my  heart  almost  frightened 
me ;  it  sounded  so  loudly  in  the  silence  of  the. 
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room.  I  wondered  what  sort  of  a  person  he 
was,  and  what  kind  of  girls  they  were.  In  the 
midst  of  my  meditations,  the  gentleman  en- 
tered. With  flushed  face,  and  palpitating  heart, 
I  arose  to  my  feet.  I  did  not  venture,  at  firsts 
to  look  up  ;  but  the  kind  tones  of  his  voice  re- 
assured me,  and  after  the  subject  of  my  visit  had 
been  told.  I  raised  my  eyes  to  his  face. 

He  was  an  old  gentleman,  with  white  hair, 
and  a  kind,  benevolent  face.  His  air  and  bear- 
ing at  once  bespoke  the  gentleman ;  and,  in  the 
most  polite  manner  possible,  he  made  a  few  in- 
quiries as  to  my  qualifications.  There  was  a 
piano  in  the  room,  and  in  order  to  judge  of  my 
musical  talents,  he  desired  me  to  sing  and  play. 

I  seated  myself  at  the  instrument,  and  ran 
my  fingers  over  the  keys.  The  well-known 
:50unds  brought  tears  to  my  eyes,  for  since  I  left 
school,  I  had  not  played  before.  Scarcely  know- 
iBg  what  I  sang,  I  began  my  favorite  ballad : 

'  *  My  Willie's  on  the  dark  blue  sea, 

He*s  gone  far  o'er  the  main, 
And  many  dreary  days  must  pass 

Ere  he  comes  back  again. 
Then  blow,  gentle  winds,  o*er  the  dark  blue  se«« 

Bid  the  Storm  King  stay  his  hand. 
Oh  !  send  my  Willie  baok  to  me— • 

To  his  own  dear  native  land  I  ** 
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I  forgot  where  I  was ;  and  carried  away  by 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  forgot  even  1 
had  a  listener.  It  was  only  when  the  last 
words  of  the  song  died  away  that  his  exclama- 
tion of    Beautiful !  "  recalled  me  to  myself. 

I  can  no  longer  have  a  doubt  of  your 
qualification  for  the  office,  Miss  Elliot,"  he  said^ 
warmly.  shall  only  consider  myself  too 

fortunate  in  having  secured  the  services  of  one 
so  competent  as  yourself.  To-morrow  I  start 
for  home ;  can  you  be  ready  to  accompany  me  ? 

I  bowed  assent,  and  in  a  few  moments  after,, 
took  my  leave.  I  saw  not,  heeded  not,  the 
expressive  shrugs  and  pitying  glances  of  those 
who  had  once  considered  themselves  honored 
by  my  notice,  as  they  passed  me  with  a  haughty 
toss  of  their  heads.  I  hurried  to  ray  humbk 
home  ;  and,  for  the  first  time  in  many  weeks;, 
wept  uncontrollably.  A  governess !  There 
jvas  no  shame,  no  disgrace,  in  earning  my  bread 
thus ;  on  the  contrary,  my  better  reason  told 
me  it  was  an  honor — and  yet  my  unsubdued: 
pride  would  rebel.  A  hired  menial !  Uh,  the 
bitter,  bitter  pang  the  words  cost  me !  Worn 
out  at  last,  weeping,  I  cast  myself  on  my  knees, 
to  seek  aid  and  comfort,  where  I,  had.  nevei^ 
yet  failed  to  find  it —  from  on  High. 
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May  13. — Last  night,  Mr.  Nugent  and  I 
-arrived  at  Rosedale  Farm-house,  as  his  home  is 
called.  We  drove  up  through  a  long,  shady 
avenue  of  magnificent  horse-chestnuts.  A 
sudden  turn  brought  us  in  front  of  the  farm* 
liouse,  a  large,  square,  home-looking  building, 
painted  white,  with  deep  green  shutters.  A 
large,  old-fashioned  porch  in  front,  covered  all 
over  with  honeysuckle,  sweet-brier  and  other 
creeping  vines,  gave  it  a  pretty,  rustic  appear- 
ance. At  a  little  distance,  a  small,  clear  sheet 
<A  water  lay  sleeping  in  the  fading  daylight. 
White  water-lilies  raised  their  heads  above  its 
polished  surface,  while  violets,  roses,  forget-me- 
nots,  lupins,  and  other  early  spring  flowers 
filled  the  air  with  a  balmy,  delicious  odor,  more 
than  delightful  to  me,  accustomed  so  long  to 
the  dust,  and  din,  and  smoke  of  the  city. 

The  deep  barking  of  a  noble  Newfoundland, 
that  came  rushing  to  welcome  us,  was  the  sig 
Dal  for  all  to  appear  on  the  lawn.  A  tall,  statel) 
old  lady,  dressed  in  a  rustling  black  silk,  with 
an  immaculate  white  cap  and  kerchief — Xktl 
latter  fastened  with  a  splendid  pearl  brooch- 
advanced  first  and  was  introduced  to  me  2^*7 
''"My  wife,  Mrs.  Nugent — Miss  Elliot."  Mrs. 
Nugent  looked  at  me  from  head  to  foot  through 
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her  gold-rimmed  spectacles,  and  courtesied  m 
the  most  stately  manner.  Two  little  girls — mj 
future  pupils  I  guessed  them  to  be — came 
bounding  forward,  and  threw  themselves  inta 
Mr.  Nugent's  arms,  with  a  joyous  Welcome 
home,  papa ! "  The  eldest,  a  tall,  sallow^  dark- 
eyed  girl  of  thirteen,  very  like  her  mother^ 
bowed  respectfully  as  her  father  presented 
her  to  me.  But  the  other,  a  fair,  blue-eye(l^ 
little  darling,  caught  both  my  hands  in  hers^ 
and  held  up  her  rosy  mouth  for  a  kiss.  That 
kiss  made  Lily  and  I  fast  friends  forever.  As 
I  raised  my  head,  I  saw  another  young  lady^ 
dressed  in  white,  coming  leisurely  down  the 
lane.  I  think  that  little  lady  had  the  prettiest 
face  I  have  ever  seen.  Such  a  fair,  spotless 
white  skin,  such  pink  cheeks,  such  little  rosebud 
lips,  such  pearly  teeth,  such  soft  blue  eyes,, 
such  golden  ringlets,  like  waving  sunbeara% 
I  had  never  seen  before.  Scarcely  middle^ 
height,  her  figure  was  slight,  round,  and  ^m- 
fectly  symmetrical.  A  more  perfect  wax  doll? 
could  not  be  found  than  the  pretty,  soulless^ 
unintellectual  girl  who  now  stood  beside  us.  I 
felt  my  lip  curl  with  contempt  as  I  gazed.  At 
school  I  had  always  been  called  strong- 
minded,"  and  often  laughed  at  for  my  gra¥e 
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fiotions.  I  know  I  had  always  despised  mere 
prettiness ;  such  harmonious  blending  of  colors 
is  doubtless  very  necessary  in  a  milliner's  shop; 
but  a  pretty,  soulless  woman,  whose  highest 
thought  is  how  she  may  improve  hei  good 
looks,  I  have  always  despised.  A  womauy  such 
<£an  never  be,  even  though  they  should  live  four 
:score  years. 

''Miss  Elliot,  my  niece,  Miss  Emily  Dean," 
said  the  voice  of  Mr.  Nugent,  recalling  me  to 
myself. 

Miss  Emily's  salutation  was  very  formal  and 
distant  indeed ;  and  mine,  I  think,  was  not  the 
most  cordial  in  the  world.  The  manner  of  the 
whole  family,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Nugent 
and  Lily,  was  so  cold  and  constrained,  that  I 
:felt  chilled ;  and  it  was  with  a  feeling  of  relief 
that  I  sought  my  own  room. 

Such  a  pretty  room  as  it  was  !  with  its  pale- 
green  widow-curtains,  green  painted  walls  and 
green  and  white  carpet,  contrasting  so  prettily 
with  the  snowy  counterpane  and  hangings  of  the 
bed.  I  scarcely  noticed  it  then,  for  I  felt  so 
utterly  lonely  and  desolate.  I  seated  myself  by 
the  widow,  which  commanded  a  fine  view  of  the 
village,  lying  still  and  quiet  in  the  moonlight, 
and  ardently  I  wished  I  had  been  bom  an  hum- 
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ble  peasant  girl.  Then,  at  least,  J  might  have 
some  one  to  love  me. 

-My  sad  reverie  was  interrupted  by  a  low  tap 
at  my  chamber  door,  and  a  sweet,  childish  voice 
saying : 

Please,  Miss  Elliot,  may  I  come  in?" 
I  opened  the  door,  and  Lily  entered.  Clad 
in  her  white  night-dress,  with  her  pure,  inno- 
cent face,  and  soft,  tender  eyes,  she  looked  like 
some  stray  seraph  sent  to  comfort  me  in  my 
loneliness. 

I  wanted  to  kiss  you  again.  Miss  Agnes^ 
before  I  went  to  bed,"  she  said,  as  I  raised  her 
in  my  arms;  ''you  looked  so  lonesome-look- 
ing. You  are  not  angry  at  me  for  doing  it,  are 
you?" 

Angry  !  Tears  of  real  gratitude  filled  my 
eyes  as  I  kissed  her. 

Because,  you  know,  Miss  Agnes,"  she  went 
on,  looking  up  in  my  face,  with  her  bright 
smile:  'Vl  mean  to  love  you  very  much.  I 
think  you  are  like  brother  William." 

*' And  where  is  '  brother  William,'  my  pet  J"* 
said  I,  smiling. 

''  Oh,  he's  away  !  He's  a  captain,  you  knom 
Papa  owns  a  ship — oh,  a  most  beautiful  omef 
--called  the  *  Lady  Emily,'  and  brother  Wil&ro 
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is  her  captain.  I  guess  he'll  be  home  soon  ; 
lie's  going  to  be  married." 

"  Indeed  ! "  said  I,  trying  to  appear  inter- 
ested, to  please  Lily. 

"  Oh,  yes,  to  cousin  Emily.  Do  you  like 
cousin  Emily  ?  "  she  asked,  abruptly. 

I  started  at  the  sudden  question. 

'**You  forget,"  I  replied,  laughing,  ''that  I 
^fily  saw  her  for  the  first  time  this  evening. 
How  can  I  tell  so  soon  whether  I  will  like  her 
or  not  ? " 

Lily's  large,  serious  eyes  were  fixed  earnestly 
on  my  face,  as  if  striving  to  discover  whether  or 
not  I  was  telling  the  truth.  Then,  after  a 
^moment's  pause,  she  said,  decidedly  : 

I  know  you  don't  like  her.  And  " — here 
she  lowered  her  voice — ''and  I  don't  either. 
She's  all  the  time  thinking  and  talking  about 
tier  beauty  and  her  dress.  Don't  you  think  she's 
irery  pretty  ?  She's  a  great  deal  prettier  than  you." 

Candid,  truthful  childhood !  I  held  Lily 
closer  in  my  arms,  and  involuntarily  pressed  a 
kiss  on  her  brow. 

And  now  I  must  go.  Jane  is  waiting  out- 
side to  put  me  to  bed.  Good  night,  Miss 
Agnes.  Please  don't  feel  lonesome,  because  I 
mean  to  love  you  ever  so  mux:h  ! " 
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She  threw  her  arms  around  my  neck,  and 
kissed  me  agairi ;  then  quietly  slid  down  and 
ran  out  of  the  room. 

And,  with  a  feeling  of  renewed  hope  at  my 
heart,  I  knelt  down  and  offered  up  my  nightly 
petitions.  Even  among  strangers  I  had  found 
one  trusting  heart  to  love  me. 

May  15. — Two  days  have  passed  since  I 
made  my  debut  as  a  governess.  Lily  and  I  are 
the  best  of  friends ;  but  my  other  pupil,  Mittie, 
is  still  reserved  and  distant.  Still,  I  think  I 
will  find  the  way  to  her  heart  before  long  ;  she 
must  love  me. 

Miss  Emily  yesterday  maintained  her  lofty 
assumption  of  superiority  all  day ;  but,  as  I 
appeared  to  take  not  the  slightest  notice  of  her 
or  her  dignity,  she  grew  quite  fidgety  and  rest- 
less. To-day,  to  my  surprise,  she  condescended 
to  come  down  from  her  lofty  height  so  far  as  to 
ask  me  whether  I  thought  deep-blue  silk,  or 
pea-green  crape,  would  be  the  most  becoming 
to  her  style,"  as  she  was  going  to  a  ball  that 
evening.  I  advised  the  blue,  which,  as  it  really 
tallied  with  her  own  inclination,  drew  from  her 
a  nicely-worded  compliment  on  my  taste.  Of 
course,  I  felt  profoundly  grateful. 

Mrs.  Nugent,  I  find,  is  quite  a  pleasant  old 
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lady,  though  rather  reserved  with  new  acquaint- 
ances. She  is  proud  (but  I  suppose  I  should 
be  the  last  one  to  condemn  that  in  anyooe), 
proud  of  her  gentlemanly  husband,  her  we^th, 
her  two  daughters,  her  pretty  niece,  and  proud- 
est of  all  of  ''my  son  William."  The  begin- 
ning and  ending,  the  center,  the  Alph^  and 
Omega  of  everything  is,  "  my  son  Williain." 

Yesterday,  I  saw  his  portrait  It  hangs  in 
the  sitting-room,  right  over  the  mantel.  It 
struck  me  the  first  thing  as  I  entered,  that  sailor 
boy,  with  his  bright,  eager,  handsome  face. 
There  was  something  so  bold,  so  frank,  so  fear- 
less, in  that  open  countenance,  that  at  once 
drew  me  toward  it ;  something  in  that  fearless, 
daring  look  that  found  an  echo  in  my  own  heart. 
There  was  a  perceptible  straining  of  her  fine 
figure,  a  proud  lift  of  her  head,  as  Mrs.  Nugent, 
in  answer  to  my  inquiry,  said  : 

Yes,  Miss  Agnes,  that  is  the  portrait  of  my 
son  William." 

This  evening,  wandering  with  Lily  out  under 
the  chestnuts,  I  found  out  why  Miss  Emily  and 
her  cousin  are  to  be  married.  They  have  been 
betrothed  since  childhood  by  the  wish  of  their 
parents — and,  for  that  matter,  the  wish  of 
the  young  couple  themselves.    Miss  Emily  is 
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eighteen,  consequently  of  marriageable  age, 
vhile  brother  William  is  just  twenty-five,  quite 
old  enough,  Lily  thinks,  to  be  married. 

I  am  beginning  to  quite  like  my  home  at 
Rosedale  Farm-house.  If  Mittie  would  only 
seem  a  little  less  haughty,  and  Miss  Emily  talk 
less  about  herself,  and  Mrs.  Nugent  not  bore 
me  with  so  much  of  my  son  WilHam," 
should  be  delighted  with  it.  As  it  is,  these 
annoyances  are  of  very  minor  consequence,  and 
I  have  every  reason  to  be  thankful.  If  I  do 
complain  ever,  it  is  only  to  this  foolish  journal 
of  mine,  which  I  keep  as  a  sort  of  escape  valve 
for  my  temper,  and  which,  one  of  these  days, 
I  shall  consign  to  the  fire.  The  country  is 
beautiful  now,  clothed  in  all  the  charming 
verdure  of  spring;  and  to-night,  when  sitting 
in  the  vine-covered  porch,  singing  with  Lily, 
''My  Willie's  on  the  dark  blue  sea,"  I  felt 
almost  happy. 

May  27. — They  are  all  bustle  and  delight 
down  stairs,  this  evening,  for  *' my  son  William'' 
has  come  home.  Yes,  the  long-talked-of  sailor 
has  returned  at  last. 

Our  meeting  was  certainly  quite  a  romantic 
one.  Lily  and  I  were  seated  by  ourselves  in 
the  sitting-room,  all  the  rest  of  the  fanaily 
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having  gone  somewhere  to  a  party.  I  sat  at 
the  piano,  with  my  little  pupil  standing  beside^ 
me,  singing  the  dear,  old  ballad,  a  favorite  witl/ 
us  both.  We  had  reached  the  last  verse,  and  ^ 
was  singing : 

**  And  as  she  spoke  the  lightning  ceased. 
Still  was  the  Storm  King's  roar, 
When  Willie  clasped  her  in  his  arms, 
To  roam  the  seas  no  more."  | 

/ 

Scarcely  had  the  last  words  died  away,  i»^hen 
Lily,  raising  her  head,  caught  sight  of  k  tali 
stranger,  who  had  entered  unheard,  and  with  a 
cry  of  joy,  flung  herself  into  his  arms.  I  rose 
to  my  feet  in  alarm,  and,  looking  up  in  the 
handsome  face  of  the  stranger,  I  saw  that  the 
deep,  dark  eyes  were  filled  with  tears.  The 
striking  resemblance  which  that  frank,  fearless 
face  bore  to  the  likeness  left  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  as  to  who  it  was.  I  glanced  at  the 
picture,  and  then  at  him.  Yes ;  it  was  the 
same.  A  little  older,  a  little  darker,  with  a 
more  manly  look  about  him,  but  otherwise  the 
same.  I  arose  to  leave  the  room,  but  Lily 
caught  my  hand  to  detain  me,  exclaiming 
breathlessly : 

"  Oh  !  Miss  Agnes,  this  is  brother  Williani, 
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I  must  run  and  send  Pete  for  papa  and  mam- 
ma."   And  in  a  moment  she  had  vanished. 

The  puzzled  look  on  Captain  Nugent's  face 
amused  me  considerably,  as  I  retreated  from 
the  room.  It  was  evident  he  was  quite  at  a 
loss  to  know  who  I  was,  the  name  of  ''Miss 
Agnes "  not  affording  any  very  distinct  clue. 
As  I  ran  upstairs  to  my  own  room,  I  heard 
Lily  come  flying  back  to  the  parlor,  and  her 
brother's  inquiry  of : 

*'  I  say,  Lily,  who  is  that  young  lady  ?  " 

*'Oh,  that's  Miss  Agnes,  our  governess,  you 
know,  the  nicest  " 

Without  waiting  to  hear  Lily's  eulogium,  I 
darted  into  my  apartment,  where,  a  few  hours 
after,  I  heard  the  sounds  of  rejoicing,  that 
only  can  occur  in  a  family  when  one  of  its 
members,  long  absent,  returns.  I  don't  think  I 
felt  my  loneliness  so  keenly  for  weeks,  as  I  did 
just  then.  The  heartfelt  welcome,  the  long- 
absent  son  received,  reminded  me  that,  let  me 
wander  where  I  would,  there  could  never  again 
be  anyone  to  ''welcome  the  wanderer  home." 
And  I,  sitting  all  alone  in  the  clear  moon- 
light, with  such  glad  sounds  around  me,  bowed 
my  face  on  my  hands,  and  wept  uncontrolla- 
bly. 
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Suddenly,  two  arms  were  entwined  round 
my  neck,  and  a  piteous  voice  exclaimed  : 

Oh,  Miss  Agnes  !  Miss  Agnes !  dear  Miss 
Agnes,  don't  cry.  I  love  you  so  much  !  Ohl 
dear  Miss  Agnes,  don't  cry  !  " 

And  I — I  am  afraid  I  was  very  foolish ;  but 
I  could  only  fold  my  arms  around  her,  and  bow 
my  head  on  her  shoulder,  and  sob : 

Oh,  Lily,  Lily !  In  all  this  wide  world 
there  is  no  one  to  love  me  but  you." 

"  Then  I  will  love  you  enough  for  all !  In- 
deed, indeed,  I  love  you  ever  so  much !  Oh  ! 
dear  Miss  Agnes,  don't  cry." 

It  was  pitiful  to  hear  that  refrain:  *'Oh! 
^^^r  Miss  Agnes,  don't  cry!"  with  the  large, 
earnest  eyes  fixed  so  mournfully  on  my  face. 
Chiding  myself  for  indulging  in  my  selfish  grief 
before  her,  I  choked  back  the  tide  of  sorrow  to 
my  own  heart,  and,  gathering  her  close  to  my 
bosom,  she  was  soon  as  cheerful  as  ever. 

How  do  you  like  brother  William  ? "  she 
asked,  after  a  pause. 

''Oh,  pretty  well,"  I  answered,  carelessly, 
"  He  is  handsome  and  manly-looking,  and  that 
is  all  one  ever  sees  in  the  best  of  men  uowa 
days." 

Lily  looked  disappointed. 
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I  am  sorry  you  don't  like  him  better,"  she 
said,  slowly.  I  thought  you  would  be  good 
friends.  He  says  you  are  the  most  beautiful 
linger  he  ever  heard. 

I  sighed,  as  I  thought  of  friends  I  s^iould 
never  see  more,  to  whom  my  singing  had  al- 
ways been  a  source  of  delight.  Just  then,  the 
sound  of  music  and  singing  from  below  came 
to  our  ears,  as  Miss  Emily  began  a  fashionable 
song.  In  a  few  moments  we  heard  the  tones 
of  a  fine  tenor  voice  mingling  with  her  clear 
soprano  notes. 

Listen  !  that's  brother  William,''  said  Lily,, 
in  a  low  whisper. 

I  leaned  forward  and  listened  eagerly.  Song 
after  song  came  swelling  on  the  still  night-air^ 
in  the  pauses  of  laughter  and  conversation. 
Sometimes  that  melodious  tenor  voice  we  heard 
alone,  at  other  times  mingling  with  those  oi 
Ernily  or  Mittie.  And  I,  leaning  back  in  my 
seat,  with  Lily  lying  on  my  bosom,  thought 
sadly  of  days  gone  by  forever — when  I,  too, 
had  sang  gayly  at  home  in  the  midst  of  a  circle 
of  Joving  friends,  now  cold  in  the  grave.  So 
the  hours  waned,  until  midnight  struck,  and 
found  them  still  singing  in  that  pleasant 
sitting-room,  while  I  sat  in  my  Ion  el v  cham- 
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ber  listening,  my  thoughts  far  away — far 
.away. 

June  22. — Nearly  a  whole  month  since  I 
wrote  in  my  journal !  But  then  of  what  use  is 
it  to  state  every  day  that  I  got  up,  eat  and 
slept  again,  and  walked  sometimes  with  Lily 
through  the  village,  by  way  of  a  change  ?  And 
for  the  last  month  my  daily  routine  has  been 
only  this.  My  mornings  and  part  of  the  after- 
inoon  is  spent  in  the  school-room ;  when  dark,  1 
stroll  out  through  the  cool,  fragrant  pine  wood 
at  the  back  of  the  house,  with  some  favorite  au- 
thor, or  else  read  the  daily  paper  aloud  to  Mr. 
Nugent,  whose  eyesight  is  bad.  Th^n  in  the 
^evenings,  with  my  embroidery  (generally  some 
piece  of  fancy  work  for  Miss  Emily),  I  sit  in 
the  sitting-room,  which  Mr.  Nugent  and  Lily 
and  I  generally  have  to  ourselves.  Sometimes 
Mittie's  dark  eyes  are  fixed  on  me  for  a  whole 
evening ;  but  she  usually  accompanies  her 
mother  and  cousin  and  brother  to  parties  and 
balls,  which  they  are  at  almost  every  night.  A 
queer  time  of  year  June  is  for  such  things;  but 
Captain  Nugent  has  been  absent  so  long,  and  is 
going  away  again  before  winter,  so  these  country 
gentry  are  determined  to  improve  the  present 
opportunity.    It  would  be  considered  an  un- 
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pardonable  alffront,  were  they  to  refuse  any  of 
these  pressing  invitations,  got  up  expressly  for 
''my  son  Williams  sake."  So  Captain  Nugent, 
looking  ill-humored  and  vexed,  and  terribly 
bored  by  the  whole  affair,  dresses  and  goes  with 
them  each  night.  It  seems  to  me  some  of 
these  country  belles  are  trying  to  lay  siege  to 
the  heart  of  the  handsome  young  captain,  in 
defiance  to  Miss  Emily's  prior  claim.  He  seems, 
however,  most  provokingly  indifferent  to  them 
all,  even  to  our  pretty  Miss  Emily,  his  be- 
trothed bride.  I,  in  my  simplicity,  always 
thought  that  persons  in  love  were  never  happy 
save  when  in  each  other's  company ;  but  Captain 
Nugent  seems  to  be  decidedly  an  exception  to 
this  rule.  Off  at  the  first  streak  of  dawn,  with 
his  gun  on  his  shoulder  and  his  dog  by  his  side, 
we  aio  not  again  blessed  with  the  light  of  his 
countenance  until  evening,  when  he  returns 
with  a  bag  well  filled,  the  spoils  of  his  day's 
hunting.  Then  his  romantic  salutations  to  his 
bride  consist  in  tipping  his  beaver,  and  a  care- 
less ''How  dye  do,  Em?"  Alas!  for  love,  if 
this  be  all ! 

Lily's  wish  that  he  and  I  should  be  good 
friends  seems  hardly  likely  to  be  fulfilled.  We 
meet  each  morning  with  a  formal  bow,  a  cold 
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'*Good  morning,  Miss  Agnes,"  and  a  still 
colder  Good  morning,  Captain  Nugent"— 
and  that  is  as  far  as  our  acquaintance  has  pro- 
gressed. Once,  indeed,  after  coming  home  from 
a  day's  shooting,  he  presented  me  with  a  beauti- 
ful bunch  of  wild  roses.  A  careless  thank  you  " 
was  his  reward ;  and  when  the  family  assembled 
in  the  evening,  he  found  them  where  I  had 
placed  them,  in  a  glass  on  the  center-table. 
He  bit  his  lip,  and  colored  deeply ;  and  seating 
himself  beside  Emily,  did  not  speak  to  me  again 
that  evening;  nor  has  he  offered  me  flowers 
since.  I  am  glad  of  it ;  I  did  it  to  prevent  a 
repetition  of  the  act ;  and  yet — shall  I  confess 
it  ? — I  like  him.  He  is  so  frank,  talented,  manly, 
and  handsome,  with  such  cheery,  winning  ways,, 
one  cannot  help  liking  him.  Sometimes  \ 
covertly  sit  in  the  shadow,  and  watch  him  a^d 
his  future  bride ;  she  so  pretty,  so  well  dressed;> 
but  so  soulless ;  he  so  intellectual,  so  carelesit 
as  to  what  he  wears,  yet  always  looking  a  per* 
feet  gentleman  ;  and  wonder  if,  in  their  future  life 
together,  they  will  ever  be  happy.  Often  look* 
ing  up  suddenly  I  find  his  deep  dark  eyes  fixed 
upon  me,  with  an  expression  I  know  not  howt© 
interpret ;  but  which  never  fails  to  bring  th# 
blood  hotly  to  my  cheeks. 
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Last  night,  we  were  all  assembled  in  the  cosy 
sitting-room  :  Miss  Emily  and  Captain  Nugent 
away  by  themselves  in  the  shadowy  corner 
where  the  piano  stands ;  Mr.  Nugent  dozing 
over  the  fire ;  his  lady  sitting  beside  me,  assist- 
ing me  to  sew  some  trifling  article  for  Emily ; 
Lily  sat  on  a  low  stool,  her  chin  resting  on  her 
hand,  her  large,  thoughtful  eyes  fixed  dreamily 
on  the  fire ;  now  and  then  regarding  with  a 
half-childish,  half-troubled  look  the  lovers  in 
their  distant  corner.  Mittie  sat  opposite  to 
me,  busily  conning  her  next  day's  lessons.  We 
ill  sat  in  the  most  profound  silence.  After  a 
while,  Mrs.  Nugent  left  the  room ;  and  then 
Mittie  got  up,  and  came  over  to  where  I  sat. 

**Miss  Agnes,"  she  said,  suddenly  ''what's 
the  reason  you  and  brother  are  so  much  alike 
in  your  tastes  ? " 

I  raised  my  eyes,  and  regarded  her  with  as- 
tonishment. There  was  a  sly  twinkle  in  her 
black  eyes  that  did  not  escape  my  notice. 

'*  I  really  don't  understand,"  I  said,  coldly. 

May  I  ask  you  to  explain.  Miss  Nugent  ?" 
Oh  !  to  be  sure,  you  may  ;  though  I  don't 
know  whether  I  will  or  not,"  she  replied  saucily. 

'*As  you  please,"  I  returned  haughtily  re* 
^ming  my  work. 
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Now,  Miss  Agnes,  don't  be  cross,''  said 
Mittie,  with  her  malicious  laugh  ;  it  is  not 
much,  after  all ;  only  he  saw  you  dressed  in 
black,  and  thought  it  so  excessively  becoming 
that  he  desired  Emily  to  wear  it  for  the  fu- 
ture. What  an  idea ! ''  she  concluded,  with  a 
half-suppressed  laugh. 

I  made  no  reply,  save  to  bend  lower  over  my 
work  ;  while  my  fingers  flew  with  increased 
rapidity. 

**Then,  too,,  he's  dying  about  that  song^, 
'  My  Willie's  on  the  dark  blue  sea,'  ever  since 
Lily  told  him  it  was  a  favorite  song  of  yours. 
Funny,  isn't  it?"  went  on  Mittie,  with  another 
sly  laugh.  I  wonder  what  cousin  Emily  will 
think  of  it  all  Listen,  now ;  I  am  sure  he  is 
asking  her  to  sing  your  favorite  song." 

''Do  sing  it,"  I  heard  the  voice  of  Captaia 
Nugent  say,  at  this  moment. 

I  cannot,"  replied  Emily,  pettishly,  rising 
from  the  piano.  If  you  want  that  sung,  you 
must  get  Miss  Agnes  to  sing  it — I  hate  it." 

Miss  Agnes  has  not  sung  any  since  the 
night  brother  William  came  home,"  said  Lily, 
soberly. 

Well,  doubtless  she  will  oblige  him  now," 
said  Miss  Emily,  with  a  sneer. 
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He  came  over  to  where  I  sat,  and  said  gravely 
and  courteously : 

Will  you  grant  me  this  favor,  Miss 
Elliot?" 

Yes,"  said  I,  rising  quietly ;  and  without 
heeding  Miss  Emily's  sarcastic  smile,  I  took 
her  vacant  seat  and  began.  I  never  sung  be- 
fore as  I  did  then ;  I  really  felt  the  words  of 
the  song  ;  and  as  I  finished  with : 

"  Then  blow,  gentle  winds,  o'er  the  dark  blue  sea, 
No  more  we'll  stay  thy  hand, 
Since  Willie  has  returned  to  me, 
To  his  own  dear  native  land," 

1  raised  my  eyes  to  his  face,  and  seemed  ac- 
tually addressing  the  words  to  him.  Perhaps 
he  thought  so  ;  for  his  eyes  met  mine  with  an 
expression  that  made  me  catch  my  breath  quick 
and  short. 

"Thank  you,"  he  said,  in  an  earnest  whisper, 
pressing  my  hand  for  a  moment  in  his.  The 
next,  he  was  gone. 

''Well,  Miss  Agnes,  I  had  no  idea  you  were 
so  finished  a  coquette,"  said  Miss  Emily,  with  a 
sneering  laugh,  as  I  arose  from  the  piano. 

I  smiled  scornfully,  and  passing  her  with  a 
slight  bow,  took  my  lamp  and  ran  up  to  my 
chamber. 
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Half  an  hour  later,  while  I  was  sitting  by  the 
window  looking  out,  there  came  a  light  tap  to 
the  door.  ''Lily,"  thought  I,  as  I  arose  to 
open  it ;  but  to  my  surprise,  Miss  Emily 
entered.  Robed  in  her  loose,  flowing  night- 
dress, with  her  cheeks  warmly  flushed ;  her 
eyes  brighter  than  usual ;  her  long  golden 
ringlets  flowing  over  her  snowy  night-dress,  she 
looked  prettier  than  I  had  ever  seen  her  before. 

"Miss  Emily  ! "  I  exclaimed  ;  "  I  hardly  ex> 
pected  the  honor  of  this  visit." 

"Very  probably,"  she  said,  quietly;  "I  take 
odd  fancies  sometimes.    Come  here." 

She  passed  her  arm  around  my  waist,  and 
drew  me  toward  the  mirror.  We  stood  there, 
side  by  side,  with  those  two  faces — such  a  con- 
trast— before  us.  One  so  fair,  and  bright,  and 
beautiful ;  the  other — oh,  so  very  different  ! 
For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  wished  I  was 
handsome.  As  Emily  gazed,  a  self-satisfied 
smile  passed  over  her  face. 

"  I  think  we  will  hardly  be  rivals,"  she  said 
with  a  significant  smile;  "our  faces  are  very 
different.  You  may  sing  that  song  for  him  as 
often  as  you  like — there  is  no  danger — I  am  not 
afraid  now.  Good  night ! "  And  with  a  mock- 
ing, supercilious  laugh,  she  turned  from  the 
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room,  leaving  me  to  ruminate  on  the  probable 
meaning  of  her  words. 

August  i. — What  a  long,  long  time  since  I 
©pened  the  pages  of  this  dear  old  book.  The 
dust  has  settled  on  the  cover,  for  since  I  last 
opened  it  it  has  seldom  been  stirred.  And 
now  rising  from  the  bed  on  which  I  have  so 
long  lain  an  invalid,  I  hasten,  the  first  thing,  to 
tell  it  all  that  has  transpired  since : 

I  scarcely  know  for  what  reason  Miss  Emily's 
words  troubled  me  so  much  that  night.  She 
said  nothing  but  what  I  often  and  often  heard 
before ;  what  my  matter-of-fact  mirror  told 
me  every  day ;  and  yet,  I  felt  her  supercilious 
taunts.  Oh,  very  much,  indeed !  Far,  far 
more  than  I  once  fancied  anything  she  could 
say  would  have  done.  Perhaps  the  thought  that 
one  in  whose  eyes  I  would  fain  have  possessed 
a  few  attractions  would  laugh  with  her  over  her 
cruel  words,  wounded  me  more  deeply  than  any- 
thing else. 

How  the  hours  flew  past  that  night,  I  remem- 
ber not.  The  red  blush  of  the  eastern  sky,  as 
the  sun  lifted  its  head  over  the  clouds,  first 
aroused  me  to  the  consciousness  that  night  was 
past.  Arising,  I  threw  myself,  dressed  as  1  was, 
on  the  bed,  that  no  one  might  know  it  had  been 
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undisturbed  all  night ;  and  in  spite  of  the  crowd 
of  bitter  thoughts  that  filled  my  mind,  I  fell 
asleep.  The  sound  of  the  breakfast  bell  awoke 
me ;  and  mortified  that  I  had  slept  so  long,  I 
sprang  out  of  bed  and  hurriedly  changed  my 
dress  and  brushed  my  hair.  I  started  as  I 
looked  in  the  glass  and  saw  how  worn  and  hag- 
gard my  face  looked,  and  the  strange,  blue  cir- 
cles under  my  eyes. 

''What  on  earth  kept  you  this  morning,  Miss 
Agnes?"  exclaimed  Lily,  as  I  entered.  Then 
noticing  my  altered  looks,  she  said,  in  alarm  : 

0  mamma !  look  how  pale  she  is  ;  she  must  be 
sick." 

*'  My  dear  Miss  Agnes,  you  do  indeed  look 
ill,"  said  Mrs.  Nugent,  in  a  troubled  tone. 
What  is  the  matter  ? " 

Only  a  headache,"  I  replied,  forcing  a  smile. 

1  am  subject  to  them ;  it  is  of  no  conse-- 
quence." 

''  Perhaps  Miss  Agnes  has  had  bad  dreams," 
said  the  sneering  voice  of  Miss  Emily.  '*  What 
do  you  think,  cousin  Will  ?  " 

His  reply  was  spoken  in  so  low  a  tone  that  I 
did  not  catch  it ;  but  looking  up  a  moment 
afterwards,  I  saw  her  cheeks  crimson  with 
anger ;   while  the  indignant  light  burning  in 
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Captain  Nugent's  dark  eyes  plainly  told  me  the 
answer  had  not  been  what  she  expected.  My 
illness — I  was  really  suffering  with  a  severe 
headache — excluded  me  from  my  school  duties  ; 
and  I  spent  the  day  in  wandering  idly  with 
Lily  through  the  woods.  Captain  Nugent, 
evidently  regretting  the  warmth  of  the  morn- 
ing, made  up  friends  with  Miss  Emily  by  bring- 
ing her  an  invitation  to  attend  a  picnic  party; 
and  in  the  highest  spirits  they  set '  off,  accom- 
panied by  Mittie. 

It  was  night  when  they  returned — a  lovely, 
moonlight  night.  I  sat  at  the  sitting-room 
window  watching,  the  majestic  chestnuts  sway- 
ing softly  in  the  cool  night  breeze  ;  inhaling 
the  delightful  fragrance  of  the  flowers;  now 
and  then  catching  a  ghmpse  of  Miss  Emily,  as 
her  white  dress  fluttered  in  the  wind. 

She  was  leaning  on  Captain  Nugent's  arm 
and  I  could  see  him  with  his  stately  head  bent 
over  her,  listening  to  her  low  words,  until  his 
dark  locks  mingled  with  her  bright  ringlets. 
Oh  !  the  mournful  thoughts  that  filled  my  lone- 
ly heart  as  I  gazed.  I  never  knew  till  that 
moment  that  I  really  loved  Captain  Nugent 
My  fault  had  brought  its  own  punishment. 
Lonely,  and  friendless,  and  homeless,  I  had  been 
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before,  and  now  with  both  friends  and  home,  I 
was  worse — far,  far  worse  than  ever.  I  felt  I 
could  no  longer  live  in  the  same  house  with 
them.  My  resolution  was  taken ;  I  would  leave 
to-morrow.  But  whither  should  I  go,  I  knew 
not  I  had  not  a  friend  in  the  world  ;  yet  go  I 
would.  I  looked  wistfully  out  at  the  little  lake 
lying  so  quiet  and  bright  in  the  moonlight,  with 
the  white  water-lilies  bending  lovingly  over  it ; 
and  oh  !  how  I  wished  I  dared  go,  and  close  my 
eyes  forever  under  its  bright  waves. 

Lily,  sitting  with  her  back  to  me,  seemed 
silent  and  sad,  too.  She  sat  at  the  piano,  sing- 
ing in  a  low,  sweet  voice  that  most  mournful  of 
hymns : 

"  I  would  not  live  alway,  I  ask  not  to  stay, 
Where  storm  after  storm  rises  dark  o'er  the  way  ; 
A  few  lurid  moments  may  dawn  on  us  here, 
Enough  for  life's  woes,  full  enough  for  its  cheer." 

She  sang  it  slowly  and  mournfully,  like  a 
dirge,  until  the  end.  Then  I  called  her  to  me ; 
and  parting  her  bright  hair,  I  kissed  the  fair 
brow,  and  said,  sadly : 

Lily,  darling,  I  am  going  to  leave  you  to- 
morrow." 

Going  away !  O  Miss  Agnes  ! She  flung 
her  arms  around  my  neck,  and  sobbed  con- 
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vulsively.  I  strove  to  soothe  her  ;  but  in  vain. 
She  only  held  me  the  tighter,  and  sobbed  her 
pitiful  lament,     Ohy  dear!  Miss  Agnes 

The  hum  of  voices  and  the  sounds  of  laughs 
ter  coming  nearer  and  nearer,  warned  me  that 
the  gay  party  were  about  to  enter.  I  could  not 
have  met  them  then,  and  listened  to  their  idle 
talk ;  so  rising  with  Lily  in  my  arms,  I  whis- 
pered, ''You  must  stay  with  me  to-night,  my 
darling,"  bore  her  to  my  own  apartment.  She 
suffered  me  to  lay  her  on  the  bed,  and,  with  her 
arms  still  clinging  to  my  neck,  she  soon  sobbed 
herself  to  sleep. 

Until  long  past  midnight  I  sat  motionless, 
listening  to  the  sounds  of  music,  laughter  and 
chatting  from  below.  Then  all  grew  quiet,  and 
the  profound  stillness  that  soon  reigned  told  me 
that  all  had  retired.  Gently  disengaging  Lily's 
arm,  I  arose  for  a  similar  purpose,  when,  to  my 
surprise,  a  sudden  flash,  as  of  lightning,  gleamed 
past  the  window.  At  the  same  moment  the 
appalling  cry  of  Fire  "  broke  upon  my  ears.  I 
flung  open  my  chamber  door,  and  a  dense,  thick 
cloud  of  smoke  instantly  filled  the  room,  while, 
from    without,  still  arose  the  terrific  cry  of 

Fire,  fire  ! "  I  did  not  shriek,  or  faint,  or  ex- 
claim; but,  catching   up   Lily  in  my  arms,. 
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I  darted  through  the  choking  smoke,  down  the 
long  staircase,  through  the  long  hall  and  porch, 
and  out  under  the  chestnuts,  where  the  servants 
and  villagers  were  already  assembled.  As  I  re- 
signed Lily  to  the  care  of  one  of  the  servants, 
Captain  Nugent  came  out  of  the  burning 
house,  bearing  the  fainting  form  of  his  mother 
in  his  arms,  while,  with  loud  shrieks,  Mittie 
rushed  after  him.  I  glanced  around  to  see  if 
all  were  saved.  Yes,  all  were  present — all  but 
Emily. 

Mittie,  Mittie!"  I  exclaimed,  shaking  her 
to  recall  her  shattered  faculties.  Where  is 
Miss  Emily  ?  " 

I  don't  know.  I  haven't  seen  her,"  replied 
Mittie,  wildly. 

As  she  spoke,  a  piercing  shriek  broke  upon 
our  appalled  ears,  and  looking  up,  I  beheld  a 
sight  I  shall  never  forget.  As  the  vast  sheet  of 
fiame  that  wrapped  the  house  swayed  aside  for  a 
moment,  the  slender  form  of  Miss  Emily  ap- 
peared at  a  window,  nearly  at  the  top  of  the 
house.  Shriek  after  shriek  of  mortal  despair 
broke  from  her  lips,  and  chilled  the  stoutest 
heart  with  horror. 

My  God  !  she  will  perish  in  the  flames.  It 
would  be  sheer  madness  to  enter  the  house 
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now,"  exclaimed  a  horror-stricken  voice  in  the 
crowd. 

I  remember  the  words,  and  the  awful  con- 
sciousness that  broke  upon  me — that  a  fellow- 
being  had  been  left  to  perish — and  then  all  be- 
came confused  and  indistinct.  I  have  a  faint 
remembrance  of  rushing  through  the  crowd, 
of  flying  up,  up,  up  !  long,  winding  staircases, 
of  seizing  a  small,  white-robed  figure  in  my 
arms,  and  madly  plunging  down  through  smoke 
and  flame,  until  the  lawn  was  gained.  Then  I 
heard  a  sudden  crash  as  the  roof  fell,  then  a 
great  shout  from  the  crowd,  and  I  reeled  and 
fell  to  the  earth. 

When  memory  again  returned  I  was  lying 
in  a  strange  room.  Everything  seemed  dim 
and  indistinct,  but  the  face  that  bent  over  me 
seemed  familiar.  I  made  an  effort  to  turn,  but 
the  sudden,  sharp  pain  that  shot  through  every 
nerve  convinced  me  that  I  was  unequal  to  the 
task,  and  with  a  groan  I  fell  back  on  my  pillow. 

My  dear  Miss  Agnes,  you  must  keep  per- 
fectly still,"  said  the  voice  of  Dr.  Dean,  the 
young  village  Galen.  *'Do  not  attempt  to 
move  or  speak,  I  beg  of  you  !  " 

Where  am  I — what  has  happened?"  1  in* 
quired,  incoherentlv. 
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Never  mind  that,  just  now ;  drink  this.*^ 
He  presented  me  with  a  dark-colored  draught 
which  must  have  contained  a  sleeping  potion ; 
for  a  numbness  instantly  fell  over  my  mind.  I 
saw  and  heard  the  voice  of  Mrs.  Nugent  and 
the  doctor ;  heard  them  say  that,  in  my  fall,  I 
had  broken  my  leg  in  such  a  manner  as  would 
render  me  lame  for  life ;  heard  them  praise  the 
noble  action  of  saving  the  life  of  another  at  the 
risk  of  my  own  ;  and  all  the  time  I  lay  in  a 
dull,  heavy  torpor,  from  which  nothing  seemed 
able  to  arouse  me. 

I  need  not  speak  of  the  long,  long,  weary 
days  and  nights  of  suffering  that  followed. 
During  the  many  weeks  wherein  I  lay  at  the 
point  of  death,  Mrs.  Nugent  watched  over  me 
with  a  mother  s  care.  I  never  saw  any  of  the 
rest ;  the  doctor  would  not  permit  them  to  en- 
ter my  room,  nor  would  Mrs.  Nugent  converse 
with  me  about  them.  All  I  could  learn  was, 
that  all  were  well  and  as  soon  as  I  recovered  I 
should  see  them  again. 

At  last  came  the  joyful  day  on  which  I  once 
again  left  the  couch  of  pain,  on  which  I  had 
lain  so  long,  restored  to  health  once  more,  but 
otherwise  changed.  Oh  !  very  much  changed, 
indeed.     My  fall,  that  terrible  night,  had  reiv 
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dered  me  a  cripple  for  life.  It  seemed  very, 
very  hard  at  first  to  endure  this  new  trial,  but 
I  soon  learned  to  submit  I  was  sitting  gazing 
out  of  the  window,  and  drinking  in  freely  once 
more  the  pleasant  summer  air,  when  Mrs. 
Nugent  very  gently  and  kindly  informed  me 
that  Miss  Emily  wanted  to  see  and  thank  me 
tor  saving  her  life.  I  had  not  seen  her  since 
the  night  of  the  fire ;  and  her  name  called 
up  sorrowful  thoughts  I  would  fain  have  for- 
gotten ;  but  I  could  not  refuse.  She  entered, 
as  fair  and  beautiful  as  ever,  but  with  an  other- 
wise very  different  look  on  her  face.  I  arose, 
and  forgetting  for  a  moment  my  lameness,  at- 
tempted to  walk,  but  still  very  weak,  I  reeled 
and  fell  heavily  back  in  my  chair.  In  a  mo- 
ment she  was  kneeling  at  my  feet,  while  her 
tears  fell  fast  on  my  hand. 

O  dear  Miss  Agnes,  can  you  ever  forgive 
me  ?"  she  sobbed. 

I  had  never  expected  to  hear  the  once  haughty 
Emily  address  me  thus ;  and,  totally  overcome, 
I  bowed  my  face  on  her  shoulder,  and  wept. 

''And  after  all  I  have  done,  after  all  my 
scoffs  and  .insults,  after  all  my  insolence  and 
taunts,  after  rendering  you  a  cripple  for  life^ 
you  can  still  forgive  me  !    O  Miss  Agnes  ! 
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She  sobbed  so  violently  that  I  grew  alarmed, 
and  throwing  my  arms  around  her  neck,  I  kissed 
the  snowy  brow.  I  felt,  at  that  moment,  in 
spite  of  all  that  was  past  and  gone,  I  could 
s^ill  love  Miss  Emily. 

Dear  Agnes,"  she  said,  after  a  pause,  look- 
ing up  and  smiling  brightly  through  her  tears, 
I  can  never  thank  you  for  your  goodness ; 
but  someone  else  shall  thank  you  for  me. 
Nay,  never  look  so  surprised ;  we  learned  the 
secret  so  carefully  guarded,  during  your  illness. 
He  loved  you,  it  seems,  this  long,  long  time; 
but  he  thought  you  detested  him ;  and  I  have 
discovered  of  late  that  Dr.  Dean  is  worth  a 
dozen  of  him.  He's  outside  waiting  now, 
wishing  m..,  no  doubt,  at  Jericho.  Cousin  Will.'' 

She  darted  away  with  a  sly  laugh  as  she 
spoke,  and  before  I  could  look  up,  someone 
else  stood  beside  me.  I  covered  my  face  with 
my  hands  and  turned  away,  as  I  listened  to  the 
low,  deep  voice,  every  tone  of  which  thrilled 
through  my  heart,  telling  me  he  loved  me  best 
on  earth.  I  could  not  look  up,  and  meet  those 
dark,  mournful  eyes,  knowing  well  I  must  re- 
fuse. Something  seemed  to  rise  in  my  throat 
and  choke  me,  as  I  replied,  hurriedly  : 

Captain   Nugent,   I 'cannot.  Indeed, 
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indeed,  I  am  very  grateful  for  those  words  ;  but 
I  can  never  marry  one  who  only  pities  me.  I 
could  never  forgive  myself  were  I  to  take  ad^ 
vantage  of  your  kindness,  and — pity,''  it  was 
very  hard  to  say  that  word—*'  and  become  your 
bride.  What  would  the  world  say  if  the  noble, 
handsome,  young  Captain  Nugent,  whom  so 
many  beautiful  ladies  would  be  proud  to  wed, 
should  marry  a  poor,  homely,  deformed  cripple 
— one  who  would  be  a  burden  to  him  all  his  life. 
I  thank  you  sincerely  for  what  you  have  said. 
During  the  lonely  life  that  is  before  me,  I  shall 
ever  look  back  to  it  as  the  happiest  moment  I 
have  ever  known.  As  soon  as  I  can,  I  will 
leave  here  ;  and  now  let  us  part  friends,  for  it  is 
better  for  both  we  should  never  meet  again." 

I  struggled  very  hard  to  speak  bravely  and 
calmly  to  the  end,  but  my  resolutions  gave  way 
here  ;  and,  in  spite  of  myself,  I  sobbed  aloud. 
He  did  not  reply,  save  to  gather  me  in  his  strong 
arms,  and  allow  me  to  cry  unchecked  on  his 
shoulder.  And  then,  when  I  grew  calm,  he 
gently  and  tenderly  strove  to  convince  me  that 
pity  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  matter ; 
that  ever  since  the  night  I  had  sung  for  him 
that  song,  he  had  loved  me. 

For  a  long  time  I  resisted ;  but  at  last,  when 
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all  the  family  urged  the  same  request  most 
pressingly,  when  I  saw  Lily  cry  her  eyes  nearly 
out,  because  I  wouldn't  be  her  sister ; "  and 
when  Emily  declared  she  would  never  get  mar- 
ried till  I  did  ;  and  when  I  saw  how  melancholy 
Dr.  Dean  and  Captain  Nugent  looked,  I  was 
forced  to  consent. 

September  4. — We  are  to  be  married  next 
week,  Captain  Nugent  and  I,  Dr.  Dean  and 
Emily.  Then  we  are  all  to  start  together  for  a 
tour  on  the  Continent.  Tis  said  that  happiness 
makes  people  handsome.  I  think  there  is  more 
truth  in  the  words  than  is  generally  allowed ; 
for,  looking  in  the  glass  this  morning,  I  saw  my 
face  radiant  with  health,  hope  and  happiness,  and 
almost  handsome.  My  lameness  is  not  so  bad 
either  as  they  thought  it  would  be ;  indeed,  I 
have  only  a  slight  limp  now.  Captain  Nugent 
has  yielded  to  my  request,  and  given  up  his  ship, 
called  the  Lady  Agnes  now. 

After  our  return  from  Europe,  we  shall  set- 
tle down  at  the  old  homestead ;  and  I  shall  no 
longer  have  occasion  to  sing,  My  Willie's  ooi 
the  dark  blue  sea  ! " 
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On  the  desolate,  lonely  shore  of  the  doomed 
Dead  Sea,  many,  many  years  ago,  there  stood, 
under  a  solitary  sycamore  tree,  a  little,  hum- 
ble cottage.  In  all  the  wide  world,  you  could 
not  have  found  so  dreary  and  silent  a  spot  as 
that.  Day  after  day,  the  fiery  sun  of  the  East 
set  red  and  lurid  in  the  black,  sluggish  waves  ; 
moon  after  moon  arose  in  glory,  and  waned  in 
darkness,  yet  no  living  thing  ever  greeted  the 
eyes  of  the  dwellers  in  the  lonely  cot.  Far 
away  in  the  distance  stretched  the  hot  sands  of 
the  yellow  desert,  where  no  tree  or  shrub  ever 
grew,  save  the  one  tall  sycamore  that  sighed 
mournfully  in  the  night  wind.  In  front  could 
only  be  seen  the  dull,  motionless  expanse  of 
water,  on  whose  black  surface  could  still  be 
read  the  mighty  curse  of  God. 

One  night,  when  the  rain  was  heavily  fall- 
ing, and  the  ghastly  lightning  blazed  over  the 
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sea,  a  gay  young  English  traveler  rode  alone 
through  the  driving  tempest.  Coal-black  was 
his  steed,  but  blacker  still  was  the  glossy  hair, 
and  bright,  proud  eye  of  his  rider.  Through 
the  wild  storm  they  plunged,  while  the  mettled 
charger  neighed  and  reared  macjy  as  the  forked 
fire  of  heaven  shot  across  his  blinded  eyes. 

''Courage,  Luah !  courage,  good  friend!" 
said  the  young  man,  gayly.  Tis  said  some- 
one lives  on  the  shore  of  the  sea,  and  per- 
chance  thou  and  thy  master  may  yet  find  shelter 
from  the  pitiless  storm.  Ha  !  what  have  we 
here?" 

As  he  spoke,  his  keen  eye  discerned,  stand- 
ing with  outstretched  arms  before  him,  the 
white-robed  figure  of  either  a  woman  or  an 
angel.  Like  a  golden  cloud,  her  long  hair  fell 
around  her,  and  her  fair  young  face  shone  from 
it,  like  a  pearl  in  a  golden  setting. 

I  have  lost  my  way  in  the  desert,"  she  said, 
in  a  voice  sweeter  to  his  ear  than  the  Singing  ! 
Fountain  of  Arabia.      Take  me  up,  and  I  will ' 
guide  you  to  my  home  under  the  sycamore 
tree." 

*' By  Jove!  I  have  caught  a  bird  of  para* 
dise,"  thought  the  gay  Englishman,  as  he  stooped 
down,  and,  passing  one  arm  around  her  small 
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jraist,  swung  her  lightly  before  him  in  the  saddle. 
'*And  do  you  live  here,  my  flower  of  the 
desert  ?    ne  asked,  aloud. 

Yes  ;  down  by  the  sea,  where  the  syca* 
more  waves,''  she  answered,  in  her  clear,  must- 
v^al  voice. 

''And  your  name,  pretty  one  ?" 
I  am  Cara,  the  white  lily  of  the  Dead  Sea.^ 

''A  sweet  name/  and  just  suited  to  your 
golden  hair  and  blue  eyea  Have  you  always 
lived  here." 

''  No  ;  long  ago  I  sang  among  the  green  val- 
leys of  Circassia ;  and  when  they  took  me 
away  to  be  sold,  I  fled  here  to  dwell.  But  see 
how  the  rain  falls,  and  your  cloak  is  all  wet 
through.  Spur  your  horse  until  we  reach  my 
home." 

Hasten,  Luah,  hasten,"  said  the  yomjg  man^ 
urging  his  horse  forward  ;  ''rest  is  at  hand  for 
thee  and  me." 

"  Why  do  you  call  your  horse  Luah?"  asked 
Cara. 

"  After  a  '  ladye  faire  in  merrie  England,' 
he  answered,  gayly ;  "  one  whose  lips  are  as 
red,  and  whose  eyes  are  as  bright  as  your  owa 
mj?'  sweet  Cara." 

"  Dc^s  she  love  you?" 
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'*Why,  yes,  I  rather  think  so/  said  he,  laugh* 
ing;  ''at  least  she  has  told  me  so  many  a 
time." 

'      And  you  love  her  ?  " 

*' Well,  I  cannot  say  positively.     I  ought  tOj 
though,  I  suppose.    She  is  my  bride." 
"  Your  bride  !    What  is  that  ?  " 
He  laughed  loudly. 

Why,  what  a  sweet  little  piece  of  simplic* 
ity  you  are.  So  you  don't  know  what  a  bride 
is,  my  little  white  dove  ;  but  how  should  you, 
here  in  this  desert  ?  Well,  it  would  be  a  pity 
to  tell  you,  bright  Cara.  Were  I  not  wedded 
already,  I  might  let  you  know." 

Will  you  stay  here  long  ?  " 
"  Perhaps  ;  while  your  blue  eyes  smile  on  me 
I  may  ;  but  when  you  grow  tired  of  my  com* 
pany,  I  shall  bid  you  adieu,  and  hasten  to  the 
gay  City  of  the  Sultan." 

I  shall  never  tire  of  you." 

Delighted  to  hear  it.  Then  you  will  live 
with  me,  and  be  my  love  ?  " 

No  ;  one  is  enough.  Will  not  your  far-off 
bride  sigh  for  your  coming  ?  " 

I  fear  so ;  but  she  may  sigh  many  a  tiran 
and  oft,  ere  I  return  again.  What  light  is  thai 
yonder,  fair  Cara  ?  " 
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It  is  the  torch  of  Aga,  lighted  by  her  love, 
to  show  me  the  way." 

And  who  is  Aga,  my  lily-fiower?" 

My  old  nurse.  Hark  !  Do  you  not  hear 
the  storm  wailing  through  the  sycamore  ?  It 
reminds  me  of  my  home  in  dear,  beautiful  Cir« 
cassia,  where  I  used  to  dance  in  the  moonlight, 
under  the  waving  myrtle  trees.  My  life  was  so 
calm  and  peaceful  then  ! " 

By  Jove!  I  should  say  it  was  calm  and 
peaceful  enough  yet.  I  would  die  of  solitude 
here  before  a  month  if  I  were  alone  like  you." 

I  never  feel  lonely.  I  sit  at  Aga's  feet,  and 
she  tells  me  stories  of  the  bright  home  of  my 
heart,  in  fair,  lovely  Circassia." 

Well,  by  way  of  a  change,  you  shall  sit  at 
mine  for  the  future,  and  I  will  tell  you  of  the 
gay  ladies  and  lords  of  England  Do  you 
know  I  am  a  lord,  sweetest  Circassian 

She  lifted  her  soft  eyes  to  the  proud,  hand* 
some  face  bending  smilingly  over  her. 

^  *  You  look  grand  and  handsom^e  enough  for 
a  prince,*'  she  said,  simply  ;  ''the  sultan  himself 
is  not  half  so  noble-looking  as  yoUc" 

Whew  !  That  is  decidedly  complimentary, 
my  dear  little  candid  Cara,"  he  saidp  with  a 
wicked  laugh  in  bis  merry  black  eyes  ;    and  to 
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compliment  in  return,  what  shall  I  say  you 
look  like — an  angel  ? " 

I  have  seen  angels  in  my  dreams.  They 
iiave  blue  eyes  and  yellow  hair,  like  me,  but  I 
am  not  one.    Did  you  ever  see  one  ? 

'*Well  no — I  rather  think  not.  I  haven't 
attained  sanctity  enough  for  that  yet." 

''Long  ago,"  said  Cara,  dreamily,  ''an  old 
man  from  some  far-off  northern  land,  told  me 
if  I  was  good  I  might  be  an  angel  when  I 
died.  That  was  the  reason  why  I  would  not 
be  sold,  but  fled  here  to  live.  He  told  me  of  a 
beautiful  land  where  they  all  wore  white,  and 
played  on  the  harp,  and  had  golden  crowns  on 
their  heads.  Oh !  it  was  beautiful !  Aga 
never  told  me  a  tale  half  so  lovely.  And  you 
■ — you  come  from  that  same  northern  land. 
Have  you  ever  heard  of  that  beautiful  place?" 

He  felt  his  dark  cheek  burn  like  fire,  under 
the  gaze  of  those  pure,  sinless  eyes. 

"  Yes,  I  think  so  ;  but  never  mind  that  now,'* 
fee  answered,  hurriedly.  "  See,  we  are  at  your 
home— under  the  sycamore,  as  you  say— and  I 
am  completely  drenched." 

"  He  leaped  off  his  horse,  and  held  out  hia 
hand  for  her ;  but,  with  a  light,  musical  laugh. 
sh<t^  evaded  his  grasp,  and  ran  into  the  house," 
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He  followed  her.  An  old  woman,  grim,  gray, 
and  ghastly,  sat  rocking  dismally  in  the  corner, 
chanting  to  herself  a  wild,  dreary  dirge. 

I  have  brought  you  a  guest,  good  Aga/* 
said  the  sweet  voice  of  Cara,  stooping  her 
bright  face  over  the  hideous  old -woman. 

Better  for  you,  child,  he  had  perished  in  the 
desert,  with  the  burning  sands  for  his  grave ! 
Better  for  you  his  bones  were  bleaching  on  a 
rock  in  the  Dead  Sea  !  Shall  the  vulture  look 
on  the  dove,  and  let  it  escape  ?  Will  the  red 
simoon  pass  over  the  lily  without  withering 
it  ?  Cara,  Cara !  child  of  my  heart !  be- 
ware ! " 

The  haughty  face  of  the  young  Englishman 
flushed  with  anger  at  her  words;  but  Cara  went 
over  to  him,  and  said  gently : 

Do  not  be  displeased  with  poor  old  Aga, 
She  does  not  like  strangers  ;  but  she  is  good^ 
after  all.  You  must  not  go  away  because  she 
speaks  harshly/' 

I  could  forgive  my  worst  enemy  if  so  sweet 
an  intercessor  as  you  pleaded  for  him,"  was  his 
gallant  reply,  as  he  lifted  her  white  hand  to  his 
iips. 

*'Cara,  Cara!  my  lily  of  the  desert,  beware! 
The  curse  of   the  Dead  Heart   hangs  over 
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us  still  croaked  the  old  woman,  in  her  raven- 
like voice. 

What  does  she  mean?"  asked  he,  seeing  the 
radiant  face  of  Cara  grow  pale. 

Oh,  nothing,  nothing,"  she  answered,  hur- 
licdly,  pressing  her  hands  to  her  bosom.  '*Aga 
always  talks  strangely.  Do  not  mind  her;  do 
not  listen  to  her  words." 

But  this  curse  of  the  Dead  Heart— tell  me 
what  it  means,  sweet  Cara," 

"Not  now— not  now ;  you  are  weary,  and 
must  rest.  I  have  spread  you  a  couch  of  the 
sycamore  leaves.  May  your  dreams  be  pleasant 
to-night." 

They  cannot  be  otherwise,  for  they  will  be 
of  thee,  bright  Cara,"  he  said,  throwing  himself 
on  his  fragrant  bed,  and  closing  his  tired  eyes 
in  sleep. 

A  stray  sunbeam,  next  morning,  stole  through 
the  low  window,  and  kissed  the  closed  eyelids 
of  the  young  Englishman.  He  awoke  and 
looked  round.  A  white  vision,  with  floating 
robes  and  long,  pale,  golden  h^r  stood  in  the 
sunlight,  singing  softly  to  herself.  The  blue 
eyes  were  fixed  sadly  and  dreamily  on  the  sunny 
morning  sky,  like  one  whose  thoughts  are  far 
away.    A  sjhadow  fell  beside  her,  and  looking 
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up,  she  beheld  the  tall,  dark  figure  of  her  guest 
standing  by  her  side.  To  him  the  sunshine  was 
not  half  so  bright  as  the  smile  with  which  she 
welcomed  him. 

Yonder  bright  sky  seems  to  beckon  me  on,'* 
he  said,  shading  his  eyes  from  the  rays  that  fell 
in  a  dark  shower  through  the  dark  leaves  of 
the  sycamore,  Must  I  leave  you  to-day, 
Cara  ? " 

No  ;  not  to-day.  Stay  with  me,  for  I  am 
lonely,''  said  Cara,  with  a  low  sigh. 

There  was  a  smile  in  his  dark  eyes  as  he  prom- 
ised, but  Cara  heeded  it  not.  Morning  after 
morning  broke  brightly  over  the  yellow  desert, 
and  stealing  through  the  low  window,  fell  warmly 
and  lovingly  on  the  lips  and  eyes  of  the  gay 
young  lord  who  lingered  still  in  the  little  cot  by 
the  sea. 

Why  should  he  go  ?  A  chain  of  roses  bound 
him  to  the  spot — the  chain  of  Cara'slove.  He 
was  3.  prisoner  there  ;  his  fetters  were  Cara  s 
white  arms ;  his  cell,  the  young,  guileless  heart 
that  so  often  swelled  and  throbbed  against  his 
own  ;  his  jailer,  the  blue  eyes  that  gazed  into 
his  own  with  such  deep,  unutterable  love.  It 
amused  and  pleased  him,  this  adoring  worship , 
there  was  novelty  in  it,  and  gay  Lord  Leon  liked 
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novelty.  It  was  all  very  well  to  be  wor* 
shiped  for  once/'  he  said  to  himself;  and  no- 
body, save  this  artless  little  creature,  was  ever 
likely  to  mistake  him  for  an  angel  again — 
unless,  indeed,  it  were  a  fallen  angel — and  so, 
now  that  he  was  a  god,  he  must  make  the  most 
of  it. 

And  the  young  moon,  that  had  shone  in  the 
sky  like  a  broken  ring  of  silver  when  Lord  Leon 
came,  grew  round  and  full,  and  looked  down 
mournfully  into  tli^  blue  eyes  of  Cara,  as  she  sat 
under  the  sycamore — her  golden  hair  on  his 
faithless  breast.  But  Cara  saw  not  its  warning 
looks  ;  for  there  was  no  light  for  her  in  the  wide 
universe,  save  what  beamed  from  the  dark,  beau- 
tiful eyes  of  her  lover;  so  that  pale,  solemn 
moon  pined  and  faded  away  unheeded,  and 
young  Leon  still  was  a  dweller  in  the  cot  by 
the  sea. 

But  one  night,  as  he  stood  watching  the  sun 
set,  his  roving  heart  grew  restless  for  the  green 
fields  of  his  own  land,  that  lay  beyond  the  sea. 
He  turned  away  from  the  yellow  desert,  that 
wearied  his  eyes  with  its  monotony,  and  fixed 
them  longingly  on  the  distant  horizon.  A  white, 
fleecy  cloud,  Hke  a  friendly  hand,  seemed  beckon- 
ing him  away ;  but  just  then,  Cara's  sweet  face 
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vras  upturned  to  his,  and  shut  out  the  cloud 
from  his  view. 

"  Why  are  you  so  sad  to-night,  Leon  ? "  she 
said.  Wiiy  do  you  look  so  at  the  setting  sun  ? 
Do  not  watch  it !  Look  into  my  eyes — ^you 
have  told  me  often  they  were  brighter  to  you 
than  the  beautiful  sunlight." 

**Yes,  sweet  Cara,  you  are  my  day-star,  my 
dream ;  but  I  was  just  wondering,  then,  if  the 
eyes  that  love  me  in  far-off  England  were 
watching  that  same  sunlight  now.  It  is  a  long^ 
long  time  since  I  left  them,  Cara." 

"  Oh  !  do  not  think  of  them — do  not  speak 
of  them !  Do  I  not  love  you  enough  for  all  ? 
I  would  die  for  yoU;  Leon.  Tell  me — promise 
me  you  will  never  leave  me." 

He  only  laughed,  and  sealed  her  pleading  lips 
and  eyes  with  kisses ;  but  when  his  old  friend, 
the  sunbeam,  crept  the  next  morning  through 
the  window  to  greet  him,  Lord  Leon  was  gone. 
The  bed  of  sycamore  leaves  was  empty,  and  he 
was  far  away.  The  dark  Dead  Sea,  the  cot,  the 
waving  sycamore,  the  yellow  desert,  and  sweety 
loving  Cara  were  forgotten  now.  A  new,  un- 
controllable desire — a  vague,  irresistible  impulse 
to  visit  England  and  see  his  bride  once  more 
was  upon  him.  It  urged  him-*  on  night  and  day^ 
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and  he  rested  not  till  one  sunny  morning  the 
white  cliffs  of  Albion  arose  before  him. 

He  hastened  to  his  grand,  aristocratic  home. 
Ah  !  in  gazing  on  those  marble  halls,  those 
noble  parks,  and  those  grand  old  trees,  is  it  any 
wonder  he  forgot  the  humble  little  cot  under 
the  sycamore  ?  But  around  that  stately  mansion 
there  hung  a  dreamy  air  of  gloom.  Silence  and 
solitude  reigned  where  once  there  had  been 
naught  heard  but  mirth  and  music.  The  very 
servants  drew  back  as  they  saw  him,  and  looked 
at  him  with  sad,  reproachful  eyes.  He  could 
not,  dared  not  speak  the  question  that  trembled 
on  his  lips.  Taking  the  broad  staircase  at  a 
bound,  he  entered  the  chamber  of  his  bride.  It 
was  all  draped  in  white,  with  dark  shadows 
crouching  in  the  ghostly  corners — the  realization 
of  his  worst  fears.  And  there  on  the  bed,  half- 
buried  in  roses,  pale  as  the  brow  they  adorned, 
lay  his  fair,  high-born  Luah,  her  beautiful  face 
cold  in  death. 

All  the  old  love  awoke  in  his  heart  at  sight 
of  that  sweet,  cold  face.  There  was  no  reproach 
in  the  gentle,  half-smiling  lips,  no  tears  beneath 
the  long,  dark  laslies  that  lay  tenderly  on  the 
fair,  pale  cheeks,  no  repulse  in  the  li^:tle  hands 
folded  so  calmly  across  her  stilled  heart ;  and 
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rtt  the  very  absence  of  reproach  made  him 
feel  it  all  the  more.  All  the  world,  had  he 
possessed  it,  would  have  been  given  could  he 
have  called  her  back  to  life  now.  His  passionate 
caresses  could  call  no  flush  to  that  marble  cheek 
no  more.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he 
realized  death. 

He  listened,  and  shaded  his  face  with  hi& 
hands,  that  they  might  not  see  its  anguish,  as 
the  old  nurse  spoke  of  her  death. 

She  died  of  a  broken  heart,"  said  the  old 
woman,  sadly — ''died  in  loving  thee.  Lord 
Leon.  All  the  long,  sad  days,  she  used  to  sit 
at  her  window,  looking  for  you,  watching  the 
wide,  dusty  road  for  the  first  glimpse  of  your 
black  steed,  with  eager  eyes  and  burning 
cheeks.  And  when  sun  after  sun  set,  and  yet 
you  came  not,  though  her  eyes  filled  and  sad- 
dened, and  her  sweet  lips  quivered,  she  left  not 
her  post.  Oh  !  those  long,  lonesome  nights — 
through  them  all  she  sat  by  that  window,  wait- 
mg  for  one  who  never  came.  The  moonlight 
used  to  stream  white  and  chill  on  her  paie,  sad 
face  ;  but  she  loved  it,  for  she  said  she  knew 
you,  too,  were  gazing  upon  it  in  some  far-off 
land.  And  so  my  young,  lovely  Lady  Luaa 
^aned  and  waned  with  the  waning  moon,  until 
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at  last,  one  bright  sunset,  she  passed  in  peace 
away — all  her  watching  ended  and  over.  *  Tell 
him,*  were  her  last  words,  *  I  loved  him  to  the 
€nd — loved  him  more  than  I  have  words  to  say. 
He  has  forgotten  me,  but  in  heaven  I  will  love 
iiim  still.  O  Leon,  Leon ! '  and  so  she  died, 
with  your  name  on  her  gentle  lips.  O  Lord 
Leon,  why  were  you  born  to  bring  woe  and 
death  on  all  who  ever  loved  you  ?  " 

That  night,  as  he  watched  by  the  bedside  of 
liis  dead  bride,  hearing  nothing  but  the  mourn- 
ful ticking  of  the  death-watch  on  the  wall,  a 
voice  low  and  solemn  sounded  through  the 
gloom  with  the  words : 

Go  to  Cara — she  alone  can  give  back  life 
to  her  you  love.  She  can  give  you  her  living 
heart  ior  this  dead  one.  She  has  told  you  the 
legend  of  the  Dead  Heart ;  and  if  she  loves 
you  better  than  her  life,  that  love  will  be  power- 
ful enough  to  rekindle  life  in  this  cold  frame. 
Go  to  Cara — ^you  have  deserted  her,  but 
woman's  love  is  stronger  than  death — it  can 
never  die.  Go  to  Cara — ^you  have  deceived  her, 
but  she  will  give  life,  and  heart,  and  hope,  to 
make  you  happy.    Go  to  Cara — go,  go  ! " 

He  started  to  his  feet,  and  looked  wildly 
vound.     He  might  have  been  dreaming;  foi 
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all  was  again  still  and  there  was  no  one  in  the 

room.  But  the  words  ''Go  to  Cara,  go  to 
Cara ! "  were  sounding  still  in  his  ears.  A  wild 
hope  entered  his  mind,  and  called  new  life  to 
his  grief-dimmed  eyes.  When  the  morning 
came,  with  dark-shrouded  face  and  heavily-fall- 
ing tears,  and  the  moaning  wind  sighing  a  re- 
quiem for  one  so  young  and  lovel}^  he  laid  the 
cold,  graceful  form  of  Luah  within  the  damp, 
lonely  vault ;  and  then  mounting  his  dark  steed, 
once  more  rode  off  to  seek  the  cot  by  the  Dead 
Sea. 

There  passed  long  weeks  and  months  of  rect- 
less  travel  ere  his  eyes  again  fell  on  the  hot 
sands  of  the  desert,  and  the  sluggish  waiters  of 
that  lifeless  sea.  The  solitary  sycamcre  still 
waved  above  the  cot,  and  the  golden  janshine 
streamed  as  brightly  as  ever  on  the  spot  where 
so  oft  he  had  sat  with  Cara  in  his  arms. 
While  he  gazed,  a  white  vision  met  his  eye, 
and  Cara.  with  her  sunshiny  hair  and  blue  eyes, 
stood  before  him  with  outstretched  hands. 

I  knew  you  would  come  back,"  she  said, 
joyfully.  "  O  Leon,  I  have  waited  for  you  so 
long !  You  will  never  leave  me  aj^jain,  for  I 
kave  been  so  lonely.  Take  me  up ;  I  am  tirtsdi 
wandering  through  the  hot  desert" 
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I  cannot  stay  with  you,  Cara  ;  I  must  hasten 
home  again.  Listen  :  My  bride,  my  Luah,  is 
dead.  I  love  her  now  best  of  all  on  earth,  and 
you  must  give  her  back  to  me,  Cara.  Flad  I 
not  lingered  here  with  you,  she  would  have  been 
living  yet.  Cara,  will  you  give  this  warm,  living 
heart  of  yours  for  her  dead  one  ?  If  you  love 
me  as  you  say,  you  will  do  this,  to  make  me 
happy.  How  it  is  to  be  done  I  know  not,  but 
you  have  told  me  it  is  in  your  power." 

All  the  light  faded  out  of  her  azure  eyes— 
the  very  sunshine  seemed  leaving  her  bright 
hair — hope  and  joy  alike  died  out  of  her  face^ 
as  she  listened  to  his  words. 

''Then  you  love  me  no  more?"  she  said,  in 
the  saddest  voice  that  ever  was  heard. 

'*  I  love  but  my  bride,  Cara." 
Then  there  is  nothing  more  left  for  me  to 
live  for — only  one  joy  remaining  in  the  world 
for  poor  Cara,  and  that  is  to  die  for  thee,  Leon, 
O  my  throbbing  head  !  take  it  in  your  cool 
hands,  Leon.  Oh !  this  aching,  aching  heart, 
that  never  will  know  rest  more.  Oh  !  my  beau- 
tiful home  in  Circassia ;  the  sunlight  is  falling 
on  the  poplar  trees ;  my  sisters  are  twinii\g  roses 
in  their  dark  hair ;  my  blue-eyed  mother,  n 
weeping  under  the  orange  groves  for  her  child' 
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but  Cara  will  come  back  no  more.  Hark !  what 
is  that,  Leon  ?  " 

Only  the  rain,  Cara.  You  will  be  wet." 
No,  HO  ;  it  is  my  mother  s  tears.  Some- 
one weeps  for  me  in  heaven.  I  hear  afar  off 
the  sounding  timbrels  and  lutes  of  my  native 
land,  and  the  merry  feet  of  the  dancers  among 
the  palm-groves.  Night  is  at  hand.  They  are 
seeking  their  homes  ;  but  I  have  no  place  of 
rest.  Oh  !  woe  is  me !  Give  me  your  knife, 
Leon.  Its  stroke  is  swift  and  keen  like  the 
words  you  have  spoken.  I  die  to  give  life  to 
i\er  you  love  ! " 

f  ie  saw  the  bright,  blue  glitter  of  the  sharp 
blade  ;  but  ere  he  could  stay  her  hand,  her 
warm,  loving  heart  was  gone,  and  the  lily  of 
the  desert  lay  still  and  dead  at  his  feet. 

With  a  wild  cry  of  anguish,  he  lifted  her  in 
his  arms.  Her  golden  hair  fell  heavily  over  his 
breast ;  the  long  lashes  lay  over  the  weary  blue 
^  eyes,  from  which  the  love-light  was  quenched 
forever.  In  vain  he  called  upon  her  to  awake. 
The  cold,  pale  lips  answered  not — never  would 
answer  more. 

There,  under  the  lonely  sycamore  tree,  he  laid 
Cara.  A  shower  of  leaves  fell  like  pitying  tears 
upK>n  the  little  grave,  and  Lord  Leon  mounted 
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his  horse ;  and  dead  Cara  was  left  alone  with  the 
sighing  sycamore  and  streaming  sunshine. 

Very  pale,  and  sad  he  looked  as  he  stood  once 
more  within  his  castle  hall;  but  there  before 
him  was  Luah,  his  fair  bride,  smiling,  and  happy 
as  when  he  first  knew  her.  Yet  he  gazed  upon 
her  in  bitter  anguish  ;  for  he  knew  how  dearly 
her  life  had  been  purchased. 

That  night,  when  the  midnight  moon  shone 
on  his  closed  eyes,  a  sad,  reproachful  face,  with 
large,  mournful  blue  eyes,  bent  over  him ;  and 
he  heard,  in  the  solemn  stillness,  a  low,  sweet 
sighing  voice. 

''O  Leon! — my  heart!  my  heart!  My 
mother  is  waiting  for  me  under  the  plane- 
trees  ;  my  sisters  are  twining  wreaths  for  my 
hair  ;  my  father^s  bugle  sounds  no  more  among 
the  hills,  where  he  waits  for  Cara  to  come 
home.  O  Leon!  I  was  happy  till  you  came; 
and  then  all  the  sunlight  left  the  heavens  to 
dwell  in  your  dark  eyes.  When  you  were  gone, 
all  was  night — moonless,  starless  night !  Why 
did  you  leave  me,  Leon  ?  Aga  sleeps  by  the 
moaning  sea,  and  Cara  is  alone.  O  Leon! — 
my  heart !  my  heart ! " 

He  started  up  in  terror  ;  but  the  fair,  pale 
visitor  was  gone;  and  he  could  hear  nothing 
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but  the  night  wind  whispering  mysteriously  to 
the  sleeping  flowers  without.  Yet  night  after 
night  the  white  face,  with  its  waving  hair, 
would  return,  and  the  sweet,  plaintive  voice 
would  sigh  in  his  ear ;  but  when  he  held  out 
his  arms  to  clasp  her,  Cara  was  gone.  The 
gay  songs  and  bright  smiles  of  his  bride  were 
all  unheeded  now.  In  her  merriest  laugh  he 
could  hear  naught  but  the  desolate  moaning 
of  the  sycamore  above  the  lowly  hut  in  the 
yellow  desert.  And  though  his  young  bride 
was  living  and  happy  by  his  side,  yet  the 
heart  of  Lord  Leon  lay  cold  and  dead  forever- 
more. 


COURTING  ONE'S  COUSIN. 


One  pleasant  June  morning  found  me  an  ii> 
valid  in  my  rooms  at  Hotel.  I  was  suffer- 
ing from  a  wound  in  the  shoulder,  received — I 
am  almost  ashamed  to  say — in  a  duel,  a  few 
days  before.  I  have  a  very  hazy  recollection  of 
the  whole  affair.  Something  I  do  remember — 
of  drinking  too  much  wine  and  of  getting  into 
a  towering  passion  for  some  fancied  insults — of 
throwing  a  glass  of  wine  in  the  face  of  the 
aggressor — the  upshot  of  which  was,  a  polite 
invitation  to  ''pistols  before  coffee,"  next  morn- 
ing. As  a  man  of  honor,  I,  of  course,  could 
not  decline,  and  left  the  ground  a  few  hours 
after  with  a  pretty  severe  flesh-wound  ;  while 
my  antagonist  promenaded  the  streets  with  his 
arm  in  a  sling — his  end  of  the  affray  being  a 
broken  arm. 

I  sat  glowering  sulkily  out  of  the  window  at 
the  crowd  of  passers-by  (and  feeling  pretty 
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much  in  the  same  amiable  frame  of  mind  as  a 
bear  with  a  sore  head),  when  my  sable  attend- 
ant, Jim,  entered  with  some  half-dozen  letters, 
which  he  presented  to  me  with  a  bow  and  a 
grin.  I  glanced  carelessly  at  the  superscript 
tions,  and  recognizing  among  them  the  hand- 
writing of  Ned  Cardiff — a  dashing,  handsome, 
glorious  fellow,  and  a  cousin  of  mine  to  boot — 
I  tore  it  open,  and  read : 

Charley,  My  Dear  Fellow: — Pack  up 
your  traps  and  start  for  Ashfield,  as  soon  as  you 
receive  this.  We're  confoundedly  short  of  mas- 
culines here,  and  the  ladies,  God  bless  'em,  are 
as  thick  (and  as  troublesome,  too)  as  mosquitoes 
in  summer.  I  can  promise  you  some  glorious 
sport;  and  as  for  fishing,  Til  back  our  trout 
streams  against  any  in  the  world.  Then,  there's 
two  deuced  pretty  girls  here,  cousins  of  ours,  and 
of  yours,  too,  for  that  matter — little  Nina 
Cardiff,  who  breaks  as  many  hearts  as  a  boy 
could  shake  a  stick  at,  and  Marguerite  De  Vere, 
with  whom  I  have  a  serious  notion  of  falling  in 
love  myself.  Jessie  sends  you  a  long  epistle,  to 
which  I  must  refer  you  for  further  particulars. 
Don't  forget  to  come. 

Yours  forever,       Ned  Cardiff. 
*'By  the  way,  Charley,  they  say  you  have 
fought  a  duel,  lately,  and  came  off  with  flying 
colors.    If  so,  make  the  most  of  it  when  you 
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arrive;  thebare  rumor  has  already  raised  yoti 
immensely  in  the  opinion  of  one — I  mean  that 
little  vixen,  Nina.  N.  C." 

I  threw  Ned's  letter  aside,  and  took  up  his 
sister  s.  After  urging  me  most  pressingly  to 
/4ccept  Ned's  invitation,  Jessie  concluded  with  2 

\  am  sure,  my  dear  cousin,  the  presence  of 
the  renowned  beauty  and  belle,  Nina  Cardiff, 
ought  to  be  inducement  enough  to  bring  you 
here  ;  and  if  her  charms  prove  insufficient  to  re- 
tain your  roving,  wayward  heart,  her  bank  stock 
cannot  fail — -for  you  know  she  is  an  heiress. 
She  is  dying  to  see  you  (you  know  she  has 
never  had  that  pleasure),  and  declares  she  will 
have  you  most  deplorably  in  love  with  her  be- 
fore the  first  week  of  your  visit  is  past  As  for 
cousin  Marguerite,  I  rather  think  she  is  love- 
proof,  and  even  will  remain  invulnerable  against 
the  fascinations  of  that  wild,  harem-iscarem,  good- 
looking  scapegrace,  Mr.  Charley  Gordon.  I  do 
think  she  is  the  very  proudest  girl  I  ever  knew 
— not  that  she  is  pretty  ;  at  least,  that  is  not  the 
word.  I  cannot  describe  her;  but  you  must 
come  and  judge  for  yourself.  Now,  Charley^ 
dear,  do  not  refuse. 

Your  little  cousin,  Jessie." 

I  crumpled  both  letters,  and  threw  them 
aside,  in  no  very  amiable  frame  of  mind.  In 
*J3LCt,  there  was  nothing  I  would  not  rather  have 
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done,  just  then,  than  go  and  play  the  gallant 
to  three  fine  ladies  all  summer.  However, 
there  was  no  refusing,  without  positive  rude- 
ness, and  with  a  muttered  Confound  it  all ! 
I  rang  for  Jim,  and  gave  orders  to  prepare 
everything  for  our  departure.  It  was  a  pleas- 
ant, sunny  afternoon  when  I  reached  Ashfield. 
Six  years,  with  their  lights  and  shadows,  had 
passed  and  gone  since  I  left  it  last,  and  as  I 
caught  sight  of  the  rambling  old  farmhouse,  my 
destination,  I  thought  of  the  dreary  day  on 
which  I  left  it,*  and  heaved  an  absent  sigh  as  I 
thought  of  little  May  Ellis,  whose  brown  eyes 
had  closed  long  ago,  under  the  green  clods,  in 
the  village  churchyard. 

I  reached  the  house  without  being  seen  by 
any  of  the  family,  and  was  about  to  enter  the 
KoU  A^^^^  when  the  sounds  of  music  and  laugh- 
ter came  floating  through  an  open  window  near 
at  hand.  A  thick  screen  of  vines  covered  it, 
and  hid  me  from  sight,  as  I  glanced  through. 
A  young  girl,  transcendently  beautiful,  was 
bending  over  a  harp,  playing  at  intervals  wild 
snatches  of  old  ballads,  and  laughing  and  chat- 
ting merrily  between  whiles.  I  guessed  at  once 
this  was  the  ''heiress,  beauty  and  belle,"  Mis§ 
Cardiff,  though  I  had  never  seen  her  before. 
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Stretched  at  full  length  on  a  sofa  beside  her, 
in  the  most  careless  way  imaginable,  lay  Ned^ 
looking  most  provokingly  handsome,  and  listen* 
ing  with  that  air  of  easy  condescension  which 
good-looking  gentlemen  invariably  put  on  with 
ladies,  when  conscious  they  are  without  a  rival 
From  my  position,  I  could  hear  all  that  was 
said  without  being  myself  seen. 

So  this  wild  cousin  of  ours  will  be  here  to- 
day ?  "  said  the  young  lady,  beginning  to  play 
"Auld  Robin  Gray." 

So  I  believe,"  said  Ned,  with  a  half  yawn, 
and  I  must  tell  you  before  hand,  Nina,  not  to 
fall  in  love  with  him." 

Indeed,  then,  I  just  will,"  said  the  little  lady, 
saucily  ;  that  is,  if  it's  worth  while.  Is  he 
handsome,  Ned  ? — I  hate  homely  men." 

Humph  !  no — that  is,  yes  ;  he's  passable, 
(yharley  is,"  said  Ned,  in  no  very  gracious  tone: 
"  but  not  half  as  good-looking  as  I  am.  On 
my  honor,  it's  true,  Nina,  you  needn't  laugh.'' 
"Indeed!"  thought  I,  ''bashfulness  don't 
seem  to  be  one  of  your  failings.  Master  Ned. 
Maybe  I'll  spoil  your  good  opinion  of  yourself 
before  long." 

"Well,  anyway,"  said  Miss  Nina,  "  111  talk 
him  desperately  in  love  with  me,  and  then  you'll 
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see  the  airs  TU  put  on.  FU  draw  myself  up, 
and  look  down  on*  him.  He'll  be  sighing  at 
my  feet,  of  course." 

The  deuce  I  shall,"  muttered  I. 
He's  as  impudent  as  Old  Nick,"  said  Ned, 
complimentarily ;  *'at  least,  he  was  when  I  saw 
him  last.    Perhaps  he's  improved." 

That  he  has,  and  here's  to  prove  it ! "  ex- 
claimed I,  suddenly  springing  in  through  the 
window ;  and  catching  1\  ina  in  my  arms,  before 
she  could  recover  from  her  amazement,  I  im- 
printed a  cousinly  salute  on  her  rosy  cheek. 

Hillo  !  what  in  thunder !  I  say  Charley, 
stop  that !  Confound  your  impudence,  you 
scoundrel ! "  ejaculated  Ned,  springing  to  his 
legs,  savagely. 

"  Pooh  !  Ned,  take  it  coolly,  you'll  last  the 
longer ;  besides,  it's  only  a  cousinly  salute,  man. 
Miss  Nina — oh,  she's  gone.  I  say,  Ned,  she's 
devilish  pretty.  They  say  the  other  one's  a 
fright,  so  I'll  leave  her  to  you,  and  devote  my- 
self to  little  blue-eyes  all  summer,  and  if  she 
goes  back  to  the  city  Miss  Nina  Cardiff,  Mr. 
Charles  Gordon  won't  be  to  blame." 

Thank  you,"  said  Ned,  drily,  with  a  sig- 
nificant glance  towards  the  door. 

I  followed  the  direction  of  his  eye,  and  to  my 
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dismay  saw  standing  in  the  doorway  a  lady 
whom  I  felt  sure  was  the  one  I  had  been  so 
freely  demonstrating  a  fright."  She  was  talL 
slightly  above  the  middle  height,  with  a  fine 
figure,  but  otherwise  rather  plain.  She  was 
dressed  in  plain  black,  which  with  her  long, 
black  ringlets,  and  large,  dark  eyes,  formed  a 
striking  contrast  to  her  clear,  colorless  com- 
plexion. I  have  never  seen  on  any  face  such 
a  look  of  superb,  withering  scorn  as  hers  wore, 
as  I  caught  her  eye.  She  paused  but  for  a  mo- 
ment, then  swept  haughtily  away. 

By  Jove,  youVe  done  it !"  exclaimed  Ned, 
in  delight.  If  she  ever  speaks  to  you  after 
this,  Tm  much  mistaken." 

Confound  it !"  muttered  I,  ''it's  always  my 
luck  !  Miss  Marguerite  will  certainly  have  a 
high  opinion  of  me." 

Jessie's  entrance,  at  this  moment,  put  a  stop 
to  further  soliloquizing.  After  the  first  greet- 
ings were  past,  she  exclaimed,  abruptly  : 

'*  What  in  the  world,  Charley,  have  you  done 
to  make  enemies  of  the  girls  so  soon  ?  Nina 
declares  that  you  are  the  most  audaciously  im- 
pudent fellow  she  ever  met :  and  when  I  offered 
to  introduce  you  to  Marguerite,  she  drew  her< 
self  up  in  her  cold,  haughty  way,  and  said  she 
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had  seen  quite  enough  of  you  !  It  seems  rather 
strange;  and  you  used  to  be  such  a  favorite 
with  the  ladies." 

Ned  leaned  back  and  laughed,  until  the  tearSi 
stood  in  his  eyes,  at  his  sister  s  speech.  I  made 
a  desperate  efifort  to  remain  serious ;  but,  as  the 
ludicrous  situation  in  which  I  had  placed  my- 
self arose  before  me,  my  gravity  gave  way,  and 
I  was  forced  to  join  Ned  in  an  uproarious  peal 
Jessie  stared,  first  at  one  and  then  at  the  other, 
evidently  at  a  loss  to  account  for  our  mirth ; 
and  at  last,  with  a  look  of  disgust,  turned  and 
left  the  room. 

At  the  dinner-table  I  was  formally  intro- 
duced to  both  ladies.  Nina,  most  elegantly 
dressed,  and  looking  positively  bewitching,  en- 
tered first.    As  Jessie  presented  me  to  her  as 

Cousin  Charley,"  she  drew  her  little  form  up 
to  her  full  height,  and  endeavored  to  look  digni- 
fied ;  but,  as  she  glanced  demurely  up  from 
under  her  long  lashes,  and  caught  the  half 
smile  I  could  not  repress,  she  blushed  furiously, 
and  made  another  attempt  to  look  grave; 
but  all  her  efforts  failed,  and  she  turned  away 
to  hide  an  uncontrollable  burst  of  laughter,  in 
which  I  might  have  joined,  had  I  not  espied 
Jessie  and  Marguerite  standing  beside  me.  A 
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haughty  bend  of  her  proud  head,  and  a  sar* 
castic  curl  of  her  Hp,  answered  my  profound 
bow,  and  convinced  me  that,  if  Nina  had  for* 
given  me,  Marguerite  was  very  far  from  having 
done  so. 

I  devoted  myself  most  assiduously  to  Nina 
for  the  remainder  of  the  day,  much  to  the  dis- 
gust of  Ned,  who  thereupon  became  most 
overpoweringly  sulky,  and  answered  all  ques- 
tions put  to  him  with  a  grufif  yes"  or no.'^ 
In  the  evening,  Nina  and  I  withdrew  to  a  corner 
by  ourselves,  leaving  the  other  three  to  amuse 
themselves  as  best  they  might  Ned  seated 
himself  by  the  window,  and  began  to  amuse 
himself  and  deafen  us  by  beating  the  devil's 
tattoo"  with  his  fingers,  on  the  sill  ;  Marguerite 
took  a  book,  and  began  to  read ;  while 
Jessie  seated  herself,  with  the  embroidery,  at 
the  center-table,  endeavoring  to  draw  the 
others  into  conversation,  but  most  signally 
failed,  for  Ned,  very  ungraciously,  wouldn't 
answer  at  all,  and  Marguerite's  brief,  cold  re- 
plies were  anything  but  encouragmg.  Accord- 
ingly, after  a  while,  they  all  relapsed  into 
mournful  silence,  while  their  solemn  faces  made 
Nina  laugh  until  she  cried. 

As  for  me,  I  never  found  the  hours  pass 
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more  swiftly  or  pleasantly.  Nina  set  about 
keeping  her  promise  with  most  praiseworthy 
diligence,  and  opened  the  whole  battery  of  her 
f;harrns  upon  me.  The  irresistible  artillery  of 
smiles,  and  curls,  and  bright  eyes,  and  dimples, 
were  brought  to  bear,  in  full  force,  upon  my 
luckless  self,  and — as  Miss  Nina  evidently  ex- 
pected— before  the  evening  was  half  over,  I 
icnocked  under  and  surrendered. 

''You  sing,  don't  you,  cousin  Charley?" 
*aid  Nina,  looking  up  in  my  face  with  a  most 
bewitching  smile,  as,  with  ill-repressed  laugh* 
ter,  she  finished  the  ballad  of  Widow  Ma- 
^hree." 

Sometimes ;  but  I  dare  not  venture,  after 
iistening  to  you." 

Oh,  nonsense  !  1  hate  compliments.  Do 
i5ing  for  me,  now,  like  a  dear,  good  cousin.  I 
have  been  singing  for  you  all  the  evening." 

He  would  be  more  than  mortal  who  could 
resist  such  a  pleader,"  said  I,  with  a{fected 
gallantry,  whereupon  she  laughed,  and  looking 
in  her  eyes  with  a  sentimental  sigh,  I  began : 

I  have  loved  thee,  through  joy  and  through  sorrow." 

I  kept  my  eyes  fixed  on  Nina's  face  as  I 
sang,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  her 
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suddenly  grow  crimson,  partly  at  the  words^ 
and  partly  at  the  meaning  look  which  accom- 
panied them.  Even  the  others  seemed  for  a 
moment  to  grow  interested,  the  devil's  tattoo'' 
suddenly  stopped,  Jessie  dropped  her  work  to 
listen,  and  Marguerite  closed  her  book,  to  follow 
her  example,  I  imagined  ;  when,  to  the  amaze- 
ment of  all,  she  arose  as  I  began  the  third 
verse,  yawned,  declared  herself  ennuifed  to 
death,  and,  taking  her  lamp,  with  a  formal 
good-night,  she  left  the  room.  I  was  struck 
dumb  with  astonishment,  as  were  the  others, 
at  this  unexpected  act.  I  remembered  my 
words  in  the  morning;  and  the  conviction  that 
she  was  now  taking  her  revenge  for  my  inso- 
lence, instantly  rushed  across  my  mind.  Ned 
evidently  came  to  the  same  conclusion,  for. 
as  he  arose  to  follow  her  there  was  an  ill- 
repressed  smile  lurking  round  the  corners  of 
his  mouth. 

When  I  sought  my  pillow  some  two  hours^ 
after,  it  was  with  the  full  conviction  that  I  was 
desperately  in  love  with  Miss  Nina,  and  that 
of  all  the  ill-tempered,  taciturn,  disagreeable 
young  ladies  I  had  ever  met  with,  Marguerite 
De  Vere  was  the  worst.  And  yet,  there  v^ras  a 
lurking,  unconfessed  wish  that  I  had  not  ren* 
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dered  myself  so  disagreeable  to  her  underneath 
all  ;  and,  involuntarily,  I  found  myself  compar- 
'lag  her  with  Nina.  True,  as  far  as  looks  went, 
(here  could  be  no  comparison.  Nina  was  a  re- 
jiowned  beauty,  an  acknowledged  belle,  while 
Marguerite  was  universally  pronounced  ''rather 
a  plain-looking  girl ; yet  Marguerite's  tall,  erect 
figure— her  broad,  high,  expansive  brow — hei'. 
proud,  dark  eyes,  and  firmly  compressed  lips,, 
gave  her  a  look  far  more  intellectual  and  dig- 
nified than  her  cousin  could  ever  wear.  Nina,, 
at  first  sight,  commanded  admiration ;  Mar- 
guerite, respect,  which  she  received  with  that, 
quiet  dignity  with  which  a  queen  might  receive 
the  homage  of  her  subjects. 

It  was  near  noon  the  next  day  that  I  want 
dered  off  by  myself  down  toward  the  shore.- 
Ned  had  gone  off  shooting,  and  had  urged;  me 
to  accompany  him  ;  but  not  feeling  disposed,  I 
declined.  As  I  lay  stretched  out  in  the  sun, 
underneath  a  projecting  rock,  lazily  smoking 
a  cigar,  the  sound  of  approaching  footsteps 
reached  my  ears ;  and  a  moment  after  Marguerite 
and  Nina  appeared,  each  bearing  in  her  hand  a. 
bunch  of  wild  flowers. 

Oh,  Charley  !  you  are  just  the  very  per- 
son  we  want!"  exclaimed  Nin     *'Do  chmb  up 
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that  rock  there,  and  get  us  some  of  those  pretty 
blue  flowers.  It's  so  horrid  steep,  I  dare  not 
attempt  it." 

Delighted  to  be  of  service  to  my  charming 
little  cousin,"  said  I,  springing  to  my  feet, 
and  pitching  my  cigar  into  the  lake  ;  while 
/Marguerite,  turning  away,  began  leisurely  re^ 
tracing  her  steps  homeward. 

The  rock  to  which  Nina  alluded  was  a  high, 
almost  perpendicular  cliff,  on  the  summit  of 
which  grew  a  sort  of  wild  blue  flower.  With 
a  kittle  difficulty  I  scrambled  up  its  steep  side, 
and  vgathering  a  large  cluster  of  the  flowers, 
I  turned  to  descend,  when  a  fragment  of  rock 
on  which  I  had  placed  my  feet  gave  way,  and 
\  was  hurled  headlong  upon  the  sharp  rocks 
;  beneath.  For  a  moment  I  lay  stunned,  then  a 
wild,  piercing  cry  broke  upon  the  air  as  Nina 
came  bounding  to  my  side.  I  attempted  to 
rise,  but  a  sharp  spasm  of  intense  agony  that 
seemed  shooting  through  my  arm,  convinced 
me  that  it  was  broken,  and  that  my  half-healed 
wound  had  been  torn  open  anew,  while  my 
/coat  was  saturated  with  blood.  A  coldness 
•like  that  of  death  crept  through  every  vein. 
I  strove  fruitlessly  to  speak  and  still  the 
frenzied  shrieks  of  Nina.    Suddenly  anotker 
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form  advanced,  and  sank  on  her  knees  by  my 
side,  a  soft  hand  wiped  the  cold  damp  off  my 
brow.  With  an  effort,  I  opened  my  glazing 
eyes,  and  fixed  them  on  the  face  bending  over 
me.  It  was  Marguerite,  from  w^hose  face  every 
trace  of  color  had  faded,  leaving  her  as  coM 
and  white  as  monumental  marble.  I  pressed 
her  hand  faintly,  and  made  another  desperate 
attempt  to  rise,  but  exhausted  by  pain  and 
loss  of  blood,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  \ 
fainted. 

Long  weeks  of  suffering  followed,  which 
seem  like  a  troubled  dream  to  me  now.  I  have 
a  faint  recollection,  that  during  all  that  time  I 
was  striving  vainly  to  climb  up  rocks,  whose 
summits  were  lost  in  the  sky.  Anxious  faces^ 
pale  and  troubled,  seemed  ever  flitting  by  me  ; 
and  I  often  caught  myself  complaining  to  some* 
one  with  clear,  dark  eyes,  strangely  like  Ma& 
guerite's,  of  those  endless  rocks. 

One  day,  I  awoke  from  a  long,,reffeshing' 
sleep,  with  the  sound  of  many  voices  in  my 
ears.  Somehow,  they  seemed  strangely  famil- 
iar; and  screened  from  view  by  the  curtains,  I 
listened. 

Fm  sure,  of  all  the  tiresome,,  troublesome^' 
provoking  patients  that   ever  was,,  he's  thf; 
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worst,"  said  the  voice  of  Nina;  *'all  the  time 
raving  about  *  those  endless  rocks/  and  mutter 
ing  something  about '  black^'eyes/  Tm  sure  he 
needn't  talk ;  look  at  the  dark  circles  round  his 
own  eyes." 

''They  only  came  since  he  got  sick/'  said  the 
low  tones  of  Marguerite. 

My  !  if  he  had  died,  I  would  never  forgive 
myself  for  having  made  him  climb  after  those 
worthless  flowers.  Td  do  something  desperate, 
if  he  had — '  leave  the  world  and  climb  a  tree,' 
maybe,"  said  Nina.  But  oh  !  Jessie,  if  you 
had  seen  him  when  they  were  bringing  him 
home,  his  coat  all  soaked  through  with  blood, 
his  eyes  closed,  and  lying  so  cold,  and  still,  and 
pale,  just  like  one  dead.  I  was  awfully  fright- 
ened myself  that  day.  I  don't  see  how  Mar- 
guerite ever  kept  so  quiet ;  except  that  she  was 
almost  as  white  as  myself,  she  was  perfectly 
composed/' 

Poor  Charley,"  said  Jessie,  ''.that  came 
pretty  near  being  the  last  service  he  could  ever 
render  anyone.  I  don't  think  he  would  ever 
have  recovered,  had  it  not  been  for  the  careful 
nursing  of  Marguerite." 

"  La  !  yes,"  said  Nina.  "  I  thought  she  hated 
Charley,  and  yet  the  other  night,  not  feeling 
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sleepy,  I  came  to  sit  up  with  her,  and,  entering 
unperceived,  I  found  her  kneeling  by  the  bed- 
<:ide,  crying  over  him.  There,  you  needn't 
blush,  Marguerite,  !  felt  like  crying  for  him  my^ 
self,  poor  fellow  !  it  would  be  a  pity  one  so 
young  and  so  handsome  should  die." 

I  rather  fancy,  had  Nina  seen  me  just  then, 
she  would  have  no  cause  to  complain  of  my 
pallor.    At  any  rate,  I  felt  very  red. 

I  thought  you  intended  having  him  at  youi 
feet  before  the  end  of  a  month,  Nina,"  said 
Jessie,  laughing.  If  I  may  judge,  you  seera^ 
to  be  much  more  deeply  'smitten  with  him^ 
than  he  is  with  you.  There — it  is  your  turn 
to  blush  now.  Look,  Marguerite,  how  red 
she  is!" 

Nonsense,  Jessie,"  said  Nina,  rather  pettish^^ 
ly,  *Vone  may  like  one's  cousin  without  being; 
'  smitten  ' ^L^^  you  call  it.  Fm  sure,  Tm  twice 
as  much  in  love  with  Ned." 

Yes,  and  to  prove  it,  you  heard  with  per^^^ 
feet  unconcern,  the  other  day,  that  Ned  was  er^ 
gaged  to  Marguerite ;  whereas,  when  old  dame 
Martha,  in  the  village,  told  you  Charley  used  to 
be  in  love  with  her  niece,  little  May  Ellis,  you 
got  so  white  I  thought  you  were  going  to* 
faint,"  said  Jessie. 
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''  Oh,  well,  that  was  nothing,  only~a— a 
iieadache.    But,  Jess,  who  was  May  Ellis?" 

Oh,  a  dear  little  thing,  with  the  sweetest 
face  you  ever  saw.  She  was  deeply  in  love 
with  Charley  ;  but  the  poor  child  died,  and  is 
ifcuried  in  the  old  graveyard.  Charley  has  her 
likeness  and  a  lock  of  her  hair.  Perhaps  when 
foVi  are  Mrs.  Charles  Gordon,  he  will  give 
them  to  you.  I  hardly  think  he  will  part  with 
them  before  that." 

Not  wishing  to  remain  a  listener  longer  to  a 
conversation  which  was  growing  rather  too  per- 
sonal, I  made  a  sudden  noise,  which  brought 
Jessie  instantly  to  my  side.  Her  delight  at 
^eing  me  again  restored  to  reason  knew  no 
il>ounds,  which  I  do  not  wonder  at  seeing.  I 
rmust  have  been  a  terrible  trouble  to  them  ali 
with  my  raving. 

With  two  such  nurses  as  Jessie  and  Nina,  a 
tnanvwould  certainly  deserve  to  die  who  would 
mot  get  well ;  but,  much  to  my  disappointment, 
Marguerite  never  appeared.  Something — 1 
Jcnow  not  what — restrained  me  from  askii^g, 
and,  though  anxious  to  know  the  reason,  I  was 
forced  to  remain  silent  and  ignorant  as  to  the 
cause  of  her  absence. 

J    declare,  Charley,  you're  the  ^tzXK^ 
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bother/*  said  Jessie,  one  day,  as  I  persisted  in^ 
refusing  to  swallow  the  gruel  she  had  prepared.. 

I  am  sure  I  don't  wonder  Marguerite  was 
glad  to  be  rid  of  you.  You  were  twice  as 
easy  to  nurse  in  your  crazy  days  as  you  are 
now/' 

Marguerite,"  repeated  I,  feeling  a  sudden 
heat  in  my  face,  why,  when  was  she  here  ? 
I  haven't  seen  her." 

No,  I  suppose  not ;  she  has  not  been  here 
since  you  began  to  recover,  but  when  your  life 
was  alm.ost  despaired  of,  she  watched  over  you 
night  and  day.  But  dear  me,  how  red  you  are 
in  the  face  !  I  am  afraid  you  are  getting  fever- 
ish again.  There  now,  hush  ;  you  must  not 
speak  another  word." 

I  shall  not  detail  how  the  long,  dreary  days 
dragged  on.  Suffice  it  to  say^  that  at  last,  ta 
my  great  joy,  I  was  permitted  to  sit  up.  Botb: 
Jessie  and  Nina  did  all  they  could  to  make  the 
slow  hours  pass  pleasantly,  especially  the  latter^ 
who  scarcely  ever  left  me.  Yet  I  looked 
impatiently  for  another,  who  never  came — im 
one,  every  glance  of  whose  dark  eyes  was  mm, 
worth  to  me  all  the  world  besides.  Sometimes: 
from  my  window  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  her 
black  dress,  as  she  walked  down  the  village 
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street,  or  at  other  times  I  could  hear  her  laugh- 
ing and  chatting  with  Ned  in  the  rooms  below, 
until  I  almost  grew  wild  with  jealousy.  Some- 
times, in  the  pleasant  summer  evenings,  they 
would  sit  out  m  the  garden,  she  singing  for 
him,  and  he  bending  over  her  in  a  way  for 
which  I  longed  to  shoot  him. 

Several  times  I  was  on  the  point  of  asking 
Nina  why  she  shunned  me,  but  as  often  some 
secret  feeling  of  delicacy  held  me  back*  At 
length  I  grew  desperate,  and,  pointing  to  Ned 
and  Marguerite  as  they  strolled  through  the 
garden  one  day,  I  said  to  Nina,  with  as  much 
carelessness  as  I  could  assume : 

Ned  and  Miss  De  Vere  seem  to  have  be- 
come  very  great  friends  of  late.  What  have  I 
done,  that  she  should  avoid  me  so  ? " 

You  !  Oh,  nothing.'*  answered  Nina,  in- 
differently, only  she  says  you  re  tiresome  and 
a  bore.  In  fact,  she  never  speaks  of  you  at 
all ;  and  I  believe  if  she  did  not  hear  us  speak 
of  you  so  often,  she  would  forget  your  very 
existence.  I  rather  think  she  will  be  Mrs, 
Edward  Cardiff  before  long." 

She  had  said  enough  to  confirm  my  worst 
fears,  and  I  turned  away  in  bitterness  of  spirit 
A  moment  after,  the  pair  below  stopped  right 
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underneath  my  window.  He  held  her  hand  ia 
his,  and  I  heard  him  say  : 

Dearest  Marguerite,  how  can  I  ever  repay 
you  for  this  ? 

Her  reply  was  spoken  so  low  I  could  not 
catch  it,  but  Ned  answered,  joyfully  : 

You  have  made  me  the  happiest  of  men  ; " 
and,  raising  her  hand  to  his  lips,  he  entered 
the  house. 

I  believe,  had  it  been  in  my  power  just  then, 
I  would  have  shot  him  without  remorse.  As 
it  was,  my  determination  to  leave  immediately 
was  taken.  I  would  write  a  note,  explaining 
that  urgent  business  called  me  away,  and  would 
leave  unperceived,  after  dark. 

In  pursuance  of  this  determination,  I  took 
the  first  opportunity  of  entering  unperceived 
into  the  library,  to  write  my  note.  I  had 
scarcely  crossed  the  threshold,  when  I  beheld 
a  young  lady  seated  by  the  window,  her  eyes 
fixed  intently  on  the  pages  of  a  book  she  held 
in  her  hand.  It  needed  no  second  glance  to  tell 
who  she  was — that  tall,  fine  agure,  the  proud 
lift  of  the  head,  those  long  black  ringlets  could 
only  belong  to  Marguerite  De  Vere. 

She  raised  her  head  as  I  entered,  and  a  vivid 
crimson  mantled  cheek  and  brow  as  she  rec- 
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ognized  me.  It  lasted  but  for  a  moment ;  all 
the  old  haughtiness  came  back,  and  with  a  cold 
bow  she  turned  to  depart.  In  that  moment  I 
forgot  everything,  forgot  she  loved  my  cousin,, 
and  would  soon  be  his  wife.  I  only  remem- 
bered I  should  never  see  her  again  ;  and  with 
passionate  vehemence  I  poured  out  before  her 
the  long-hidden  secret  of  my  heart.  I  remem- 
ber not  a  word  now  of  what  I  said.  I  only 
know  I  concluded  with  : 

And  now,  farewell,  Marguerite  !  May  you 
be  happy  with  him  you  love!  As  for  me,  I 
shall  never  trouble  you  again  ! " 

She  had  turned  away  as  I  spoke,  and  cov- 
ered her  face  with  her  hands.  Her  silence  was 
the  knell  of  my  last  hope.  I  turned  away,  and 
had  already  reached  the  door,  when  her  voice 
arrested  me  : 

Mr.  Gordon— Charles— don't  go  ! " 
Accordingly,  Charles  did  not  go,  but  came 
back,  like  the  good,  obedient  young  man  that 
he  was  ;  and  drawing  Marguerite  with  him  to 
the  sofa,  they  sat  down  in  very  affectionate 
proximity,  while  the  young  lady  told  him  she 
didn't  love  anybody  else  but  himself,  and  had 
been  cold  and  distant,  and  reserved,  because 
she  thought  he  didn't  care  about  her,  but  was 
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in  love  with  somebody  else — May  Ellis,  per* 
haps  ? 

But  Ned,  Marguerite,  what  of  him?"  said 
I,  relating  what  I  had  seen  in  the  garden. 

She  laughed. 
Oh,  poor  Ned ! — ^yes,  I  did  certainly  promise 
him  something  that  time.  Probably  you  know 
he  is  in  love  with  Nina — at  least  you  ought  to, 
for  you  see  a  great  deal  more  of  her  than 
anyone  else.  Well,  it  seems  he  thinks  she 
does  not  care  for  him,  and  I  promised  to  plead 
his  case,  and  you  heard  him  thanking  me— that 
is  all.    Now,  are  you  satisfied  ?" 

That  I  was  perfectly  satisfied,  I  gave  Mar- 
guerite most  convincing  proof,  for  she  ran 
blushing  scarlet  from  the  library,  leaving  me  to 
stroll  back  to  my  room  to  think  over  a  second 
time  my  project  of  eloping  with  myself.  I  had 
scarcely  entered  when  I  was  followed  by  Jessie 
and  Nina. 

I  say,  Charley!"  said  Jessie,  ''what  trea^ 
son  were  you  and  Marguerite  plotting  together 
upstairs?  I  met  her  coming  out  with  very 
red  cheeks  ;  and  to  my  anxious  inquiry  as  to 
whether  she  felt  any  way  feverish,  she  referred 
me  to  you,  saymg  she  thought  you  were  suf- 
fering with  disease  of  the  heart,  and  that  she 
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had  caught  it  from  you.    I  hope  to  goodness  / 
it's  not  infectious,  or  you  and  I  will  be  catching 
It  next.    Eh,  Nina  ?  " 

But  Nina  did  not  reply.  She  was  standing 
by  the  window,  one  arm  resting  on  the  sill; 
gazing  steadfastly  out ;  and  after  waiting  for  a 
moment  for  a  reply  that  did  not  come,  Jessie 
went  on  : 

''I  hope  the  two  of  you  will  be  united  in 
the  holy  and  sanctified  'bonds  of  hemlock' 
soon,  for  Tm  desperately  anxious  to  go  to  a 
wedding.  Alas !  Nina,  when  Charley's  mar- 
ried, you  and  I  will  have  to  wear  the  willow.  I 
expect  to  break  my  heart  for  him  !  it  ain't 
often  one  finds  so  good-looking  a  cousin.  But, 
dear  me,  Nina !  what's  the  matter — are  you  ill?" 

Her  head  had  fallen  on  her  arm,  resting  on 
the  window,  while  the  other  lay  stricken  by 
her  side.  Jessie  sprang  forward  and  raised 
her  head.  Every  trace  of  color  had  faded  from 
her  face,  and  the  light  had  died  out  in  her  eyes. 

Charley  !  Charley  !  Oh,  dear  me  !  she  will 
faint,  do  try  and  carry  her  out  to  the  air  I "  ex- 
claimed Jessie,  in  dismay. 

No  \  oh  no,  no  ! "  she  said,  in  a  hushed 
voice,  raising  her  arms  blindly  to  push  me 
away. 
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I  drew  back,  grieved  and  astonished,  while 
Jessie  stood  regarding  her  in  silent  surprise. 

"  It  is  nothing.  I  can  walk  now — come 
Jessie  !  "  she  said,  faintly.  Then,  seeing  how 
grieved  and  anxious  I  looked,  she  looked  up 
in  my  face,  and  smiled  slightly,  as  she  said: 
"  Don't  look  so  frightened,  Cousin  Charley,  it 
is  only  a  sudden  dizziness.  I  must  see  and  con- 
gratulate Marguerite!" 

She  was  gone  before  I  could  reply,  leaving 
me  to  ruminate  over  my  new-found  happiness. 

When  we  were  all  assembled  round  the  table, 
I  noticed  that  Nina  was  absent.  Jessie  said 
she  had  a  headache  ;  and  though  I  saw  Ned 
looked  exceedingly  dissatisfied  with  the  excuse, 
yet  he  was  forced  to  be  content. 

Another  fortnight  passed  away,  and  I  was 
perfectly  well  once  more.  During  that  time, 
Ned  devoted  himself  most  assiduously  to  Nina, 
who  remained  for  a  time  very  pale  and  still, 
for  some  (to  me)  unknown  cause.  But,  at 
last,  yielding  either  to  his  or  to  Marguerite's 
persuasions,  Nina  suffered  herself  to  be  coaxed 
into  good  temper  and  cheerfulness  once  more  ; 
and  finally  consented  to  become  Mrs.  Edward 
Cardiff  on  the  same  day  her  cousin  became 
Mrs.  Charles  Gordoa  Jessie,  too,  much  to  oui 
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surprise,  concluded  to  become  a  bride  on  the 
same  day,  and  a  merrier  party  were  never  ask 
sembled  than  that  which  met  beneath  the  old 
roof-tree,  to  do  honor  to  the  three  brides. 

One  evening,  about  a  week  aftei  our  maW 
riage,  as  Marguerite — my  Marguerite  now-^ 
and  I  sat  talking  over  things  past  and  gone,  shb 
suddenly  laughed  and  said  : 

Charley,  do  you  know  what  was  the  matter 
with  Nina,  that  time  she  was  ill  ?  " 

*'Me!  what  a  question!  How  should  I 
know?" 

Oh,  you  simpleton  !  never  to  guess.  Why 
Charley  dear,  she  was  in  love  with  you  ! " 

With  me  ?    What  nonsense,  Marguerite  ! " 

"  Indeed,  then,  there's  no  nonsense  about  it, 
for  she  was ;  and  she  thought  you  loved  her  too, 
^mtil  she  found  out  we  were  to  be  married. 
Men  are  certainly  stupid  creatures !  Why^, 
Charley,  I  knew  it  all  the  time,  and  thought 
she  would  certainly  be  your  wife.  Indeed,  I  con* 
sider  myself  very  fortunate  to  have  got  you  at 
all  under  the  circumstances  ! " 

I  thought  of  Nina's  strange  agitation  on  the 
day  our  engagement  was  announced,  and  a  new 
light  dawned  upon  me. 

"  But  she  married  Ned ! "  said  I,  doubtfully. 
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*'Of  course,  she  did.  You  wouldn^t  have 
her  break  her  heart  for  you,  would  you  ?  She 
confessed  all  about  it  to  Ned,  like  a  good,  sen- 
sible little  girl,  as  she  is,  and  delivered  up  to 
him  a  likeness  and  a  lock  of  your  hair,  which 
she  got  somehow.  Ned  pitched  them  both  in 
the  fire,  consigning  you,  I  have  no  doubt,  to 
still  warmer  quarters.  And  so  Nina's  made 
up  her  mind  to  do  without  you,  which  was  the 
best  thing  she  could  do  under  th^  circum- 
stances ! 

"5^  ^  "SS*  "S^  "Sfr  ^ 

Dear  reader,  if  you  ever  wish  to  spend  a 
quiet  summer  in  the  country,  come  with  us  to 
Ashfield.  You  will  rarely  find  a  happier  home 
than  ours,  and  I  and  my  wife  will  be  delighted 
to  lee  you.    Won't  you,  Marguerite  ? 
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A  TULE  OF  THE  PAST 


It  was  a  sultry  summer  night,  in  the  yeaf 
of  grace  1566.  The  moon  struggled  dimly 
through  the  dark  clouds,  shedding  a  faint 
watery  light  over  the  narrow,  dark  streets  of 
the  goodly  city  of  Edinburgh,  now  almost 
totally  deserted,  save  by  the  night-watch,  who 
went  prowling  about,  seeking  ''whom  they 
might  devour." 

The  great  city  bell  had  just  tolled  the  hour 
of  midnight,  when  two  men  emerged  from  a 
stately-looking  mansion,  and  walked  leisurely 
along  High  street.  The  younger  of  the  two 
was  a  slight  stripling— a  mere  youth,  whose 
saucy  face,  and  jaunty  air,  and  rich  garments 
bespoke  him  to  be  what  he  was,  the  page  of 
some  gay  courtier.  His  companion  was  tall 
and  slight,  with  a  symmetrical  and  graceful 
figure,  and  an  air  so  noble  and  commanding 
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that  it  needed  no  second  glance  to  tell  he  was 
some  great  peer  of  the  land.  He  was  muffled 
in  a  long,  dark  cloak,  from  beneath  which,  at 
intervals,  could  be  seen  the  flash  of  a  sword. 
A  mask  of  black  velvet,  after  the  fashion  of 
the  times,  concealed  his  face. 

Past  midnight,"  said  the  tafl  cavalier,  as 
the  bell  sounded,  faith,  Andrew,  'tis  a  merry 
hour  for  so  grave  a  personage  as  I  to  be  abroad. 
Dost  know,  I  have  some  thought  of  quitting 
the  world,  and  donning  the  cowl  of  a  monk," 
he  added,  with  a  laugh. 

What  a  friar  thou  wouldst  make,"  said  the 
youth,  with  a  chuckle. 

"  What  have  we  here  ?  Ha  !  this  sounds  of 
merry-making,"  said  the  cavalier,  pausing  sud- 
denly before  an  unpretending-looking  dwell- 
ing, half  hidden  amid  the  luxuriant  foliage 
of  a  garden,  in  which  it  stood.  ''Come,  An- 
drew, it  behooves  thee  and  me  to  look  into  this 
matter." 

They  noiselessly  entered  the  garden,  and, 
sheltered  by  an  arch  of  vines,  stood  unper- 
ceived  under  one  of  the  windows.  It  was  open 
to  admit  the  night  air,  and  two  girls,  one  young 
and  transcendently  beautiful,  the  other  older 
and  plainer,  sat  gazmg  out.    From  where  they 
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stood,  the  cavalier  aud  ht.^  attendant  could  see 
them  both  plainly,  and  itili  remain  themselves 
unseen. 

"By  St.  Andrew!"  cried  tlA  tall  cavalier, 
enthusiastically,     a   perfect   V^^rus.  What 

eyes,  what  hair,  how  fair  a  face  ?    1  am  " 

For  the  thousandth  time  mo^c  desperately 
in  love,  my  lord,"  said  the  boy,  fiiiishmu  the 
sentence. 

Thou  art  a  forward  varlet,  sirrah.  But  hist, 
they  speak." 

'*And  so,  Jean,  thou  hast  been  to  court," 
said  the  younger  and  fairer  of  the  two. 

'That  I  have,  Annot.  Mother  Mary  !  if  I 
could  but  tell  thee  all  I  saw  there.  There  was 
the  Queen,  looking  like  an  angel,  with  a  smile 
for  everyone,  and  her  three  Maries  with  her, 
flashing  with  jewels.  There  was  th<?  Earl  of 
Moray,  the  Queen^s  brother,  and  the  King, 
and  " 

*'Oh,  the  King/  the  King!  tell  me  about 
him,"  said  Annot,  clapping  her  hands,  in  eager 
delight. 

**Why,  King  Henry,  Lord  Darnley,  have 
you  never  seen  him  ? "  said  the  other  in  sir 
prise. 

"  Never,"  replied  pretty  Annot. 
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Tis  no  fault  of  his,  then,  Mistress  Annot," 
said  Jean,  laughing,  for  should  his  bonnie 
black  eyes  ever  rest  on  thee,  thou  art  likely 
soon  to  be  better  acquainted  !  " 

''Tush  !  what  care  I  for  him?"  said  Annot, 
petulantly.      Women  say  he  is  handsome.'' 

''And men  deny  it,  which  proves  the  women 
are  right,"  said  Jean  ;  "he  is  the  handsomest 
noble  in  the  kingdom,  saving  my  Lord  of 
Bothwell.  Marry!  if  thou  hadst  seen  him, 
sitting  so  proud  and  handsome,  making  love 
to  the  maids  of  honor  before  the  very  eyes  of 
the  Queen  ! " 

"'Tis  said  he  cares  not  for  her.  I  marvel 
at  it,  and  she  is  lovely,"  said  Annot,  looking 
thoughtfully  into  the  moonlight 

"  Dost  thou  not  know  'tis  the  court  fashion 
for  each  noble  to  care  for  the  wife  of  his  neigh- 
bor more  than  his  own,"  said  Jean.  "There  is 
the  handsome  Earl  of  Bothwell,  whose  wife, 
Lady  Jane  Gordon,  has  gone  mad,  and  dwells 
m  her  father's  Highland  castle,  whilst  he  is 
here,  the  gayest  noble  in  the  court  of  Mary. 
So  'tis  with  all  the  rest.  From  my  Lord 
Darnley  down,  they  care  not  a  rush  for  their 
own  wives." 

"  My  faith  \    Master  John  Knox  himself 
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never  spoke  a  tiuer  word/*  whispered  the  tall 
cavalier  in  the  ear  of  his  companion,  who,  while 
he  listened  to  the  conversation,  was  shaking 
with  inward  laughlier. 

How  I  should  like  to  see  the  King ! "  said 
Annot,  after  a  pause. 

If  she  is  not  gratified,  Andrew,  'twill  be  no 
fault  of  mine,"  again  whispered  the  masked 
noble  to  his  delighted  attendant. 

Pray  Heaven,  Annot,  thou  may'st  never 
meet  so  famous  a  gallant,"  said  Jean.  What 
would  Master  Ainslie  do  if  His  Grace  spirited 
you  away." 

''Never  fear,  winsome  Jeanie,"  said  Annot^ 
laughingly,  shaking  back  her  golden  hair.  His 
Grace  would  never  think  of  so  lowly  a  maiden 
as  I,  and  if  he  did,  'twould  be  all  the  same  to 
Annot  Craig.  What  care  I  for  prince  or  peas- 
ant?" 

She  danced  gayly  toward  the  door,  singing 
merrily  as  she  went,  the  old  Scotch  ballad : 

My  love  is  layed  upone  ane  knycht.'* 

The  masked  cavalier  stepped  from  the  shrub- 
bery, as  he  saw  her  approach,  and  whispering 
to  the  page,  Remain  here  until  I  call  thee,'' 
approached  the  path  where  she  stood ;  remov* 
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ing  his  mask,  he  drew  his  hat  down  over  bis 
brow,  and,  leaning  against  a  tree,  awaited  her 
approach. 

Few,  even  amid  the  bright  beauties  of  the 
court,  could  have  looked  fairer  than  did  Annot 
Craig,  as  she  stood  in  the  soft  moonlight,  her 
golden  hair  falling  ovei  her  white  shoulders; 
for,  contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  time,  she 
wore  no  ruff.  Her  blue  eyes  shone  like  stars, 
and  the  bloom  on  the  sunny  side  of  a  peach 
was  not  more  bright  than  the  glow  on  cheek 
and  lip.  Very  lovely  she  looked,  and  so  the 
young  noble,  for  such  he  evidently  was,  seemed 
to  think — ^judging  from  the  look  of  admiration 
in  his  bold,  dark  eyes. 

Suddenly  turning  round,  she  perceived  him, 
and  uttering  an  exclamation  of  joy,  she  sprang 
forward,  and  threw  her  white  arms  round  his 
neck,  as  she  exclaimed  : 

''Henry,  dear  Henry,  welcome." 
Now,  by  St.  Bothan  !  if  this  is  not  affec^ 
tionate,  I  should  like  to  know  what  is?"  said 
the  young  cavalier  to  himself. 

Surprised  by  his  silence,  the  young  girl 
looked  up  into  the  dark,  handsome  face,  that 
almost  touched  her  own,  and  with  a  cry  of 
astonishment  on   discovering  a   stranger,  she 
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strove  to  disengage  herself  from  the  arms  that 
now  enclasped  her. 

Nay,  my  lady  bird,  fear  naught,'*  he  said, 
in  his  low,  musical  voice.  ''I  thought  thou 
knewest  me." 

pray  thee,  sir,  release  me,'*  said  Annot, 
blushing,  and  alarmed ;  I  thought  thou  wast 
Henry." 

''And  so  I  am  Henry,  pretty  one." 
But  not  my  Henry,"  she  said  half  laugh- 
ingly, for  his  courteous  manners  reassured  her ; 
''thou  art  some  great  noble,  I  judge,"  she  added, 
glancing  at  his  princely  form  and  rich  dress, 
"  and  he  is  only  a  lieutenant  in  the  royal  guard." 

"  And  thy  lover,  is  it  not  so,  pretty  Annot  ?  " 

"Where  didst  thou  learn  my  name?"  she 
said,  blushingly,  evading  the  question. 

"  Dost  fancy  the  fame  of  thy  beauty  has  not 
reached  the  court  ere  this  ?  "  he  said,  passing  his 
fingers,  with  the  utmost  nonchalance,  through 
her  sunny  tresses.  "  Often  have  I  heard  of  fair 
Annot  Craig,  but  little  did  I  dream,  until  to- 
night, she  was  so  surpassingly  lovely." 

Annot  blushed  with  pleasure,  and  looking  up 
in  his  handsome  face,  said,  archly  : 

"  And  which  among  the  gallant  nobles  of 
the  court  has  honored  poor  Annot  Craig  with  a 
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visit  on  her  birth-night  ?  How  shall  I  call 
thee,  sir  knight  ?  " 

Whatever  pleasest  thee  best,  gentle  Annot ; 
thy  lover,  if  thou  wilt." 

Nay,  my  lord,  tease  me  not.  I  would  know 
thy  name." 

''Annot,  Annot !  "  called  the  shrill  voice  of 
good  Dame  Craig,  'tis  time  thou  wert  a-bed, 
child.  St.  Mary!  who  art  thou,  sirrah  ?"  She 
added,  in  a  tone  of  mingled  anger  and  amaze- 
ment, as  her  eyes  fell  on  the  stately  form  of  the 
youth. 

*'  The  godly  Master  John  Knox,"  replied  the 
cavalier,  mimicking  the  sanctimonious  twang  of 
the  famous  reformer  so  well  that  Annot  bit 
her  lip  to  repress  a  burst  of  laughter. 

"  Lie  not  to  me,  sirrah  !  Begone  to  thy  boon 
companions ;  and  thou,  Annot  Craig,  follow 
me,"  said  the  angry  matron,  turning  away. 

One  moment,  fairest  Annot,"  he  said,  gen- 
tly, taking  her  hand  ;  may  I  not  see  thee 
again  to-morrow  evening  ?  Nay,  I  will  take 
no  refusal,"  he  added,  as  she  laughingly  shook 
her  head.  Annot,  my  dream,  my  hope, 
my  life,  until  to-morrow,  farewell."  And  very 
nonchalantly  the  gay  wooer  pressed  his  lips 
to  her  flushed  cheek,  and  turned  away. 
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Annet  watched  his  tall,  graceful  forili  as  he 
leisurely  walked  away,  with  a  strange  throb- 
bing at  her  heart  which  she  had  never  known 
before.  And  that  night  her  dreams  were 
haunted  by  a  vision  of  a  pair  of  deep,  dark  eyes, 
strangely  like  those  of  the  handsome  stranger. 

Shrewish  Dame  Craig  scolded  more  the 
next  day  than  she  had  ever  done  before  in  her 
life,  for  never  had  Annot  committed  so  many 
blunders.  But  they  fell  unheeded  on  the  ear 
of  her  pretty  daughter,  in  whose  memory  that 
low,  musical  voice  was  floating,  before  whose 
eyes  everything  seemed  changing  into  the 
dark,  handsome  face  of  her  unknown  lover. 
Never  in  all  her  life  did  she  remember  so  long 
a  day,  never  had  she  waited  so  impatiently 
for  the  approach  of  evening  before. 

The  sun  sank  at  last  behind  the  distant  hill- 
tops, and  the  ladye  moon  rose  in  silvery  radi- 
ance in  the  blue  arch  of  heaven.  Dame  Craig 
sat  dozing  in  her  elbow  chair,  and  Annot,  with 
burning  cheeks  and  palpitating  heart,  stood  at 
the  window  tapping  her  little  foot  impatiently 
on  the  rush-strewn  floor,  and  half  wondering 
why  she  should  so  long  for  the  coming  of  one 
of  whose  very  existence  she  was  ignorant  the 
day  before. 
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Suddenly  she  gave  a  quick  start  and  drew 
her  breath  rapidly.  The  crimson  deepened  m 
her  cheek,  and  her  eye  lit  up  with  a  soft  light 
as  she  beheld  the  slight,  graceful  figure  and 
white,  waving  plumes  of  her  courtly  suitor* 
He  leaned  against  a  tree^  and  wrapping  his 
cloak  closer  around  him,  folded  his  arms  and 
stood,  awaiting  her  coming. 

For  a  moment  she  hesitated.  Would  it  be 
quite  right  to  meet  this  gallant  stranger,  who 
might  be  some  great  lord  for  all  she  knew  t 
There  was  a  moment's  struggle  between  the 
head  and  heart ;  but  the  heart  triumphed,  and 
murmuring  to  herself,  Only  for  this  once/ 
she  glided  softly  from  the  house  and  was 
clasped  in  his  arms  ere  she  was  aware  of  his 
approach. 

Only  this  once,"  she  had  said  when  she 
had  met  him,  and  *'only  this  once,"  she  re- 
peated day  after  day,  unable  to  resist  his  lovif 
voice  and  pleading  eyes.  Wandenjg  with 
him  in  the  moonlight,  her  white  fingers  stray-  , 
ing  amid  his  jetty  locks,  she  listened  while  he 
spoke  of  a  fairer  home  than  she  had  ever 
known,  where  every  luxury  wealth  could  pur- 
chase would  be  hers.  Many  things  she  learned 
from  him.,  but  never  ©nee  his  name     In  vain 
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he  urged  het  to  fly  with  him.  rShe  could  onlj 
turn  away  from  those  dear,  dark  eyes,  an4 
3ling  to  him  and  weep ;  but  she  could  noi-— 
would  not  consent. 

There  was  one  who  watched  "vith  restless 
anxiety  the  rose  hue  fading  from  Annot's  fail 
face,  her  listless  step,  and  bright  eyes  growing 
dim  with  weeping.  It  was  Henry  Ainslie,  hef 
former  lover,  whom  she  had  of  late  almost  for- 
gotten for  her  bewildering  suitor.  In  vain  he 
strove  to  penetrate  the  mystery  of  her  con- 
duct. Annot  met  him  with  cold  indifference; 
for  day  and  night  but  07ie  image  filled  her  mind 

One  day  as  she  sat  in  the  yellow  sunlight, 
not  more  bright  than  her  golden  hair,  stroking 
the  plumage  of  her  pet  blackbird,  and  thinking 
how  much  it  was  like  his  glossy  bla^k  hair,  she 
was  startled  by  a  footstep.  Looking  up,  she 
beheld  Henry  Ainslie. 

Without  noticing  him,  save  by  that  one  look, 
she  dropped  her  eyes^  and  again  began  caresfr 
ing  her  bird. 

Annot,"  he  said,  chilled  by  her  cold  re. 
ception,  dearest  Annot,  why  hast  thou  be* 
come  so  changed  of  late  ?  " 

I  have  not  changed  that  I  know  of/'  shci 
•said  carelessly 
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It  was  not  thy  wont  to  receive  me  thus, 
Annot/'  he  said,  sadly ;  '  those  averted  eyes, 
that  cold  voice  used  not  to  be  my  greeting." 

What  wouldst  thou  have?"  she  exclaimed 
impatiently;  lovers  raptures  grow  tiresome 
after  a  while.  Dost  expect  I  will  throw  my- 
self into  thine  arms  every  time  we  meet  ? " 

Not  into  mine,  mayhap,"  he  answered,  bit- 
terly ;  but  into  those  of  thy  courtly  wooer^ 
from  whose  lips  each  word  of  love  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  an  insult." 

And  darest  thou,  sirrah,  speak  to  me 
thus  ?  "  she  exclaimed,  springing  to  her  feet, 
with  burning  cheeks,  her  eyes  filling  with  a 
dusky  fire.  Begone  !  I  will  not  hear  another 
word  from  thee  ! " 

She  raised  her  small  hand  passionately,  and  a 
magnificent  ruby  sparkled  in  the  sunlight. 

Ainslie's  face,  as  he  gazed  upon  it,  grew 
deadly  pale.  Springing  forward,  in  spite  of 
her  struggles,  he  drew  it  from  her  finger,  and 
gazed  upon  it  with  dilating  eyes.  On  it  was 
inscribed  the  legend  : 

Like  this  ring  my  love  is  endless." 

''From  whom  didst  thou  get  this  trinket? 
Answer  me.    Was  it  from  thy  lover  ? "  he  said 
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grasping  her  by  the  arm  so  fiercely  that  she 
writhed  in  his  strong  grasp. 

''Let  me  go.  Man — demon— release  me  " 
she  cried,  struggling  to  release  herself. 

He  cast  her  from  him,  and  hurling  the  ring 
far  over  the  cliffs,  confronted  her  with  eyes 
that  seemed  fairly  blazing. 

Annot  Craig,  by  all  thou  boldest  dear,  here 
and  in  heaven,  I  conjure  thee  to  tell  me  who 
gave  thee  this  ring !  " 

"One  I  love.  His  name  I  know  not,"  she 
said,  boldly — but  slightly  overawed  by  his  fren- 
zied manner. 

He  saw  she  spoke  the  troth  ;  and  with  one 
keen,  scathing  glance  of  intense  scorn,  he 
turned  and  left  her. 

That  evening,  amid  the  shadow  of  the  vines, 
she  met  her  lover.  Again,  with  his  own  seduct- 
ive eloquence,  he  urged  her  to  go  with  him,  or 
she  would  never  see  him  again.  He  would  tell 
her  all  she  wished  to  know  if  she  would  con- 
sent ;  the  clergyman  was  ready  to  unite  them ; 
his  hand — his  fortune — all  were  hers,  if  she 
would  but  be  his.  And  Annot,  feeling  that 
without  him  there  was  nothing  in  the  wide 
world  worth  living  for,  promised  at  last  to  fly 
with  him  the  following  night. 
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They  parted  amid  the  dewy  vines,  as  he 
whispered,  for  the  last  time  ;  and  Annot  sat 
with  her  blue  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  think- 
ing of  the  happiness  awaiting  her,  when  a 
rustling  of  the  bushes  made  her  look  up,  and 
she  beheld  standing  before  her  Henry  Ainslie, 
with  such  burning  eyes,  ghastly  face  and  fiercely 
clenched  hands,  that  she  almost  shrieked  with 
affright. 

For  a  moment  she  stood  before  him,  pale 
with  fear ;  then  pride  came  to  her  aid,  and  draw- 
ing herself  up,  she  demanded,  haughtily : 

''How  now,  sirrah?  Why  art  thou  ever 
dogging  my  steps  after  this  fashion  ?  " 

*'  So  thou  art  to  be  wedded  to-morrow,  and 
knoweth  not  the  name  of  him  thou  art  to 
marry  ?  Gadso  !  a  right  merry  bridal  'twill  be. 
I  warrant  me,  'twill  puzzle  the  priest  who  is  to 
unite  you  to  count  how  many  scores  of  times  he 
has  performed  the  same  ceremony  for  thy  gay 
lover." 

Silence,  and  begone  !  I  will  not  listen  to 
thy  foul  words ! "  exclaimed  Annot,  angrily, 
stamping  her  little  foot. 

''Mayhap  thou  wouldst  believe  me,  didst 
know  his  name,"  said  Ainslie,  with  an  inexplio 
ablfe  smile. 
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''Canst  thou  tell  it?"  she  said,  breathlessly. 
Yes  ;  that  ring  he  gave  thee  once  sparkled 
on  the  hand  of  the  fairest  queen  in  Europe/' 
said  Ainslie,  slowly. 

''And  he  "   said  Annot,  catching  her 

breath  quick  and  short.  -  ; 

''And  he  whom  thou  wilt  wed  to-morrow/1 
said  AinsHe,  with  a  bitter  laugh,  "is  Henryi 
Stuart,  Lord  of  Darnley,  Duke  of  Albany,  and; 
King  of  Scotland  ! 

She  did  not  shriek  nor  exclaim,  as  he  thought! 
she  would  have  done;  but  every  trace  ot  colorj 
tailed  from  her  face,  her  eyes  grew  fixed  and 
rigid,  and  the  hand  he  caught  to  sustain  her>^ 
felt  in  his  like  ice. 

*'  Annot !  Annot !  "  he  cried,  in  alarm  ;  "for; 
the  love  of  Heaven,  do  not  look  so  dreadful  \ 
Speak,  Annot,  dearest  Annot." 

"  Leave  me,  leave  me,"  she  said,  hoarsely^j 
withdrawing  her  hand,  and  sinking  into  a  seat*, 

Sadly  he  tjurned  away.  Once  he  paused,  and! 
looked  back.  She  was  lying  on  the  damp  grass,j 
in  such  a  posture  of  utter,  utter  despair,  that  his 
heart  bled  for  her.  Not  trusting  himself  to^ 
look  again,  he  hurried  away.  , 

Once  again  the  moonlight  fell  brightly  over 
the  city  shedding  its  beams  as  gfloriouslv  ove?. 
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Dame  Craig's  humble  dwelling  as  on  the  towers 
of  the  palace  of  Holyrqod.  A  young  man, 
whose  tall  and  graceful  figure  there  was  no  mis- 
taking, sprang  lightly  over  the  low  hedge,  and 
approached  the  well-known  trysting-place.  It 
was  the  gay,  the  handsome,  the  profligate  Darnley. 

Not  long  had  he  to  wait  ;  for,  gliding  in 
ner  white  robes  through  the  moonlight,  as  on 
the  night  when  he  had  first  beheld  her,  came 
the  slender,  girlish  figure  of  Annot  Craig* 
Darnley  sprang  forward,  and  would  have 
clasped  her  in  his  arms  ;  but  she  evaded  him, 
and  taking  his  hands,  small  and  white  as  a 
lady's,  in  both  hers,  she  laid  her  cold  cheek  on 
them,  and  said,  sadly  : 

No,  my  lord  :  thee  and  me  must  be  strangers 
from  henceforth.  For  the  past  I  forgive  thee, 
but  we  must  never  meet  again.  How  I  have 
loved  thee — how  I  still  love  thee — no  words  of 
mine  can  tell.  Ere  to-morrow's  sun  sets  thou 
wilt  have  forgotten  me  ;  but,  O  King  Henry, 
when  shall  I  forget  thee  ?  " 

Her  wild,  passionate  tone  touched  the  heart 
•of  the  thoughtless  Darnley.  His  clear  face 
flushed  in  the  moonlight,  as  he  said  : 

"  So  thou  knowest  me,  fair  Annot  ?  Well, 
what  matters  it  ?    High-born  ladies  would  be 
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proud  of  the  love  thou  rejectest.  Thou  wilt 
come  with  me,"  he  said,  encircling  her  slight 
form,  and  bending  down  until  his  raven  curls 
mingled  with  hers, 

Never — never,  lord  earl  ;  this  moment  we 
pan  forever.  Farewell !  and  may  the  holy  angels 
guard  thee," 

And  not  daring  to  look  at  the  dear  face 
bending  over  her,  she  broke  from  the  arms  that 
clasped  her  in  a  parting  embrace,  and  fled 
wildly  into  the  house. 

^  ^  "JS"  "Jt  ^ 

Months  sped  on  ;  and  Annot  Craig  moved 
through  the  sunny  rooms  of  the  old  home- 
stead — but  no  longer  the  Annot  of  other  days. 
The  snow  that  lay  on  the  bleak  hill-tops  was 
not  whiter  than  her  once  blooming  face.  Her 
light,  elastic  step,  and  clear,  merry  voice  no 
longer  made  music  in  hearts  that  loved  her. 
White  and  still,  she  was  but  the  shadow  of  the 
once  happy  Annot  Craig.  Often  she  heard  of 
Darnley,  but  never  anything  in  his  praise.  He' 
was  still  the  same  winning,  fascinating  libertine 
he  had  been  when  he  won  her  heart.  Henry 
Ainslie  was  often  at  her  side,  too ;  but  never 
could  he  win  from  her  any  other  token  of  re- 
gard save  a  sad  smile. 
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One  bright  February  morning  he  entered  the 
room  where  Annot  sat,  in  the  full  glow  of  the 
bright  spring  sunshine.  His  face  was  deadly 
pale — his  eyes  wild  and  excited. 

Mother  of  grace  !  Henry,  what  is  it?**  she 
asked,  in  alarm. 

O  Annot !  Lord  Darnley,  the  young  king, 
is  dead  !" 

Dead  ! "  she  gasped,  growing  so  faint  and 
giddy  that  she  was  forced  to  grasp  the  chair  for 
support.      How — when— where  ?" 

They  murdered  him,  Annot — basely  as- 
sassinated him  ! "  he  exclaimed,  and  then  fol- 
lowed the  sad  story  of  the  dark  and  cruel 
murder  in  the  lonely  house  in  the  Kirk  of 
Field. 

It  was  weeks  before  she  recovered  from  the 
shock  his  words  had  given  her.  But  she  did 
recover ;  and,  as  years  rolled  on,  the  memory  of 
her  past  sorrows  was  almost  effaced. 

The  fidelity  and  long-tried  affection  of 
Henry  Ainslie  was  rewarded  at  length  by  the 
hand  of  Annot ;  and  though  she  loved  him 
not  with  the  wild  passion  she  had  once  felt  for 
the  splendid  Darnley,  it  was  with  a  strong  and 
more  enduring  affectioa^ — a  love  that  wavered 
not  until  the  end. 
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**  Hark  !  the  herald  angels  sing, 
Glory  to  the  new-born  king  !  " 

rang  out  from  the  choir,  and  the  organist,  a 
slender,  pale-faced  girl,  with  grave,  beautiful 
brown  eyes,  joined  in  the  anthems,  all  her  soul  j 
in  the  triumphal  words  : 

**  Joyful  all  your  voices  rise, 
Sing  the  anthem  of  the  skies  : 
With  the  celestial  hosts  proclaim 
Christ  is  born  in  Bethlehem.'* 

It  was  the  last  piece  of  the  rehearsal.  The 
choristers  threw  down  their  books,  only  too  glad 
to  get  away.  The  organist  alone  remained,  to 
play  over  once  more  a  new  voluntary. 

*'Good  night.  Miss  Englehart;"  "Good 
night.  Miss  Katherine!"  ''Good  night,  Katie, 
and  a  merry  Christmas  eve  ! "  were  the  cries,  as 
one  by  one,  men  and  maids,  left  the  choir,  and 
went  down  the  stairs  and  out  into  the  bright 
white  Christmas  nigh^- 
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Miss  Englehart's  gravely  smiling  lips  and 
gentle  brown  eyes  answered  them  all.  A  mo- 
ment and  she  was  alone,  only  the  white,  pierc- 
ing moonlight  streaming  through  the  painted  ^ 
oriel  over  the  altar  and  the  one  dim  light  below. 
A  flare  of  gas  lit  the  organ  loft,  but  this  she  low- 
ered, and  with  rapt  face  and  dreamy  eyes  she 
played  over  and  over  again  the  jubilant  new 
voluntary.  She  might  have  gone  on  for  hours — 
she  was  quite  capable  of  it — but  a  piteous  yawn 
from  the  boy  at  the  bellows  recalled  her  from 
heaven  to  earth. 

''Oh  !"  she  said,  stopping  suddenly,  with  a 
half  laugh,  *'  I  had  forgotten  you,  Jimmy.  Well, 
I  won't  play  any  more ;  and  here,  take  this  for 
your  Christmas  box." 

Jimmy  jumped  up  and  seized  the  proffered 
greenback  with  glistening  eyes. 

'*  Thanky,  Miss  Katie — merry  Christmas, 
please,  ma  am,"  cried  the  boy,  seizing  his  cap. 
*'  Ah !  she's  a  brick,  she  is,'-  said  Jimmy  to 
himself,  as  he  clattered  down  the  steep  stairway. 

Nobody  among  all  the  singers  ever  thinks  of 
the  boy  that  blows  the  bellowses,  'cept  her. 
Don't  I  jest  hope  she  won't  marry  that  long- 
legged  rooster  that  'scorts  her  there  sometimes 
and  leave  the  choir  for  good." 
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Still  a  few  moments  longer  lingered  Miss 
Englehart  on  her  knees  ;  then  she,  too,  hurried 
down  the  stairway  and  out  into  the  shining  cold* 
ness  of  the  starry  December  night.  High  and 
white  and  cold  lay  the  Christmas  snow.  No 

green  yule"  this  year  to  make  fat  the  kirk- 
yard.  Cloudless  and  blue  spread  the  sky,  filled 
with  sparkling  Christmas  stars.  Could  that 
other  night,  so  long  ago,  when  the  shepherd 
watched  his  flock  in  the  green  Galilee  hills, 

and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shone  around  them," 
have  been  one  whit  fairer  than  this  ? 
"  Katie." 

With  a  great  start  the  girl  came  back  over 
eighteen  centuries,  from  Bethlehem  to  the  town  ? 
of  Southport.  A  tall  man  had  started  up  in  her 
path  and  spoke  her  name. 

You,  papa  !"  the  girl  said,  in  doubt  and  sur- 
prise, the  color  that  had  arisen  to  her  face  fading 
out. 

I,  Katie."  He  drew  her  hand  under  his  arm 
with  a  laugh.  Did  you  think  it  was  Harry 
Hatton  ?  Well,  it  is  almost  as  good,  for  I 
have  come  to  talk  to  you  of  him.  - 
Miss  Englehart  looked  up — a  sudden  trouble 
in  the  brown,  tender  eyes.  ' 
I  thought  you  had  done  talking  of  him^ 
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papa,"  she  said,  a  tremble  in  her  voice.  I 
thought  yesterday  had  finished  the  subject  for- 
ever/* 

Let  me  see.  What  was  it  I  did  say  yester- 
day says  Mr.  Englehart,  blandly.  Ah  !  I 
remember  !  That  my  stiff-necked,  doting  old 
client,  John  Hatton,  had  made  up  his  senile 
mind  to  forgive  his  runaway  daughter  and  dis- 
inherit Harry.  Under  these  circumstances  I 
very  naturally  told  you  that  you  were  to  meet 
Harry  no  more.  You're  a  good  girl,  Katie — a 
very  good  girl !"  Mr.  Englehart  pats  paternally 
the  litt:le  hand  on  his  arm — and  at  any  sacri- 
fice to  yourself  you  Avould  have  obeyed  me,  I 
am  sure.  My  dear,  it  affords  me  great  pleas- 
ure to  inform  you  that  the  sacrifice  will  not  be 
required." 

Papa ! "  the  girl  cries,  her  whole  face  lighting 
up,  ''you  will  let  me  marry  Harry,  poor  as  he 
is.  Oh,  papa !  I  am  not  afraid  of  poverty — not 
tfraid  of  work ;  neither  is  Harry,  and  

Oh,  pooh  !  my  dear;  pooh  !  nothing  of  th^ 
kind.  My  opinion  on  that  point  has  never 
changed,  and  never  will.  No,  no,  it  is  some- 
thing infinitely  better  than  that.  Old  Hatton 
died  suddenly  last  night,  before  making  the 
proposed  new  will,  and  all  is  Harry's.'' 
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Katherine  Englehart  uttered  a  faint,  startled; 
exclamation. 

''And  the  old  will,  leaving  all  to  Harry, 
stands,  and  his  only  daughter  is  disinherited, 
and  left  out/' 

*'  Left  without  a  stiver,  my  dear,  and  serves 
her  right,  say  I.  She  ran  away  with  a  worthless 
scamp,  against  her  father's  will,  and,  like  al 
fools,  has  paid  the  penalty  of  her  folly.  She  sup^ 
ports  herself  and  her  five  children  by  sewing,  sc? 
I  have  been  told,  and  you  know  what  sort  oi 
support  that  means.  Serves  her  right,  I  say 
again.  John  Hatton  has  done  what  it  was  his 
duty  to  do — what  I  would^have  done  in  his  place 
— cast  her  off  and  left  her  to  starve  with  the 
pauper  she  chose." 

In  the  moonlight  the  face  of  Miss  Englehart 
grows  white  as  the  snow  itself ;  but  she  walks 
on  and  does  not  say  a  word. 

However,"  cries  her  father  cheerfully,  ''thai 
is  not  what  I  want  to  say.  Rose  Hatton's  case 
need  never  be  yours.  All  is  Harry's  ;  and  ex-| 
cept  his  poverty,  I  never  had  any  objection  to 
Harry  as  a  son-in-law.  So  when  he  comes  tc 
wish  you  a  merry  Christmas,  my  dear  Katie,  j 
give  you  leave  to  name  the  day."  J 

A  strange  light  comes  into  the  brown  eyes 
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a  strangely  reSv^iute  expression  sets  the  pretty, 
soft  cut  mouth. 

Is  he  coming  to-night,  papa  ?  " 

''You  will  find  him,  I  have  not  the  slightest', 
doubt,  at  the  house  before  you.  It  would  be 
hypocrisy  for  him  to  profess  any  grief  for  that 
Ud  skin-flint  uncle  ;  and  Harry  is  no  hypocrite." 
You  have  seen  him  since  his  uncle's  death  T 
Certainly,  Katie  ;  and  was  the  first  to  con- 
gratulate him.  '  I  trust  you  withdraw  your  ob- 
jections to  my  suit  now,  sir  ! '  he  says  to  me,  in 
his  hearty  way ;  '  I  am  John  Hatton's  heir,  after 
all ! '  A  trifle  hot-headed  is  Harry,  but  a  good 
fellow  in  the  main — oh  !  a  very  good  fellow  !  I 
have  no  doubt,  Katie,  he  will  make  you  an  ex- 
cellent husband.'' 

"  He  means  to  keep  this  fortune,  then  ?"  his 
daughter  says,  and  says  it  in  so  odd  a  voice  that 
her  father  looks  at  her,  puzzled. 

Keep  it !  What  do  you  mean  ?  What  should 
he  do  but  keep  it  ?  By  George  !  I  should  think 
he  did  mean  to  keep  it — a  cool  hundred  thou- 
sand, if  a  dollar  !  May  I  ask  what  you  mean 
by  the  question  ?  " 

''  Not  now,  papa,  please;  I  will  see  Harry 
first,"  she  answers,  in  the  same  strange  voice — 
very  quiet  voice,  though  it  startles  her  father. 
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''Look  here,  my  girl,"  he  says  sternly. 
know  you  of  old — know  your  high-drawn  Quix^  - 
otic  notions  about  things  in  general,  and  pointis' 
of  honor  and  conscience  in  particular.  I  warn 
you,  don't  let  us  have  any  of  them  here,  if  you 
want  to  be  Harry  Hatton's  wife.  The  lad  has 
come  fairly  by  his  fortune — let  him  keep  it  in 
peace  ! " 

They  are  at  the  house  with  the  last  words-f-  i 
words  harshly  and  menacingly  spoken.  They 
:go  together  into  the  parlor,  and  there,  as  Mr. 
Englehart  has  predicted,  they  find  young  Hat- 
ton  alone.  A  tall  and  proper  fellow,  this  Harry^^ 
Hatton,  with  a  handsome  face,  and  eager,  happy: 
^yes. 

''At  last,"  he  cries,  coming  forward,  both- 
hands  outstretched,  *'  just  as  patience  was  ceasing 
to  be  a  virtue.    Thank  you  for  bringing  her,  • 
Mr.  Englehart.     Come  to  the  register,  Katie, 
and  warm  those  cold  little  paws.    Has  our  stat^^ 
ly  papa  been  telling  you  the  good  news  ?" 

He  draws  her  forward,  eyes,  smile,  all  alight- 
with  love  and  joy.  Last  night  he  was  in  de-: 
spair — last  night  this  cozy  parlor  had  been  for-! 
bidden  ground.  Sorrow  and  weeping  had  en-' 
dured  for  the  night,  but  joy  had  come  with  the 
morning.     This  time  yesterday  he  had  been  a] 
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beggar,  and  Katie  had  been  refused  him — to. 
night  he  was  a  rich  man,  and  Katie  might  be 
his  for  the  asking.  Papa  Englehart,  after  a 
genial,  father-in-law  sort  of  nod,  had  slipped 
away  and  left  them  together. 

Why  don't  you  speak,  little  girl?"  cries 
jubilant  Harry;  '*or  has  the  power  of  speech 
been  frozen  in  you  ?  Wish  me  a  merry  Christ- 
mas, Katie,  and  congratulate  me  on  my  capital 
fortune." 

She  looks  up  at  him  with  eyes  full  of  wistful 
love. 

I  wish  you  a  merry  Christmas  with  all  my 
heart,  Harry  ;  but  congratulate  you  on  what  ?" 

Why,  hasn't  the  dear  old  dad  been  telling 
you  ?  Then  wonders  never  will  cease.  Oh, 
pshaw !  Of  course  he  has  told  you  that  my 
uncle  is  dead  ! " 

*  Poor  old  Mr.  Hatton — yes,  I  know  that  he 
is  dead." 

And  all  is  mine,  Katie,  all.  And  next  April 
the  old  house  shall  have  a  new  mistress,  and 
Harry  Hatton  shall  have  a  wife.  Why  don't 
you  speak  ?.  Why  don't  you  smile  ?  What  it 
the  matter  with  you  to-night?" 

Harry,  you  mean  to  keep  this  inheritance?'* 
k^ep  it  ?"    Harry  looks  at  her  in  wonder. 
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By  Jove,  what  a  question  i    What  should  I  d% 
with  it  but  keep  it  ? 

Resign  it  to  Rose  Hatton — Mrs.  Andrews 
now — to  whom  it  rightfully  belongs/' 

A  most  likely  idea,  and  one  quite  worthy  of 
Katie  Englehart.  I  have  had  poverty  and 
hard  work  for  seven-and-twenty  years,  and  now 
when  the  golden  shower  falls  in  my  arms  I  am 
to  resign  it  to  Rose  Andrews  and  her  drunken 
brute  of  a  husband!  No,  no,  Katie;  in.  the 
nineteenth  century  men  keep  all  they  get,  and 
they  ask  for  more." 

"  So  I  perceive,"  she  says,  quietly,  though  she 
is  trembling  as  she  stands.  She  draws  a  ring  off 
her  finger  and  lays  it  on  the  table  before  him.  . 

Our  engagement  ends  to-night,  then,  Mr.  Hat-  I 
ton.    Here  is  your  ring/' 

He  stands  gazing  at  her,  utterly  bewildered. 
Katie,"  he  exclaims,   you  don't  mean  this 

*  I  mean  it,  Harry.  If  papa  had  let  me,  I 
would  have  been  your  wife  in  poverty — oh,  so 
gladly — and  worked  for  you  and  with  you  with 
all  my  heart ;  but  now — now  that  you  take  the 
portion  of  that  woman,  worse  than  widowed — • 
of  those  children,  worse  than  fatherless,  I  would 
die  first." 

The  gentle  eyes  flashed,  into  the  pale  cheeks 
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an  indignant  glow  leaped,  and  the  soft,  tender 
voice  rang  out  as  he  had  never  heard  it  before. 

But  t|iis  is  ali  nonsense,  Katie,"  he  cried  im- 
patiently ;  sheer  nonsense  !  ask  your  father  '* 
— a  smile  crossed  Katie's  lips — ask  anybody  if 
this  money  is  not  fairly  mine.  Rose  Hatton,  a 
headstrong,  obstinate  school-girl,  eloges  with  a 
scoundrel  who  only  seeks  her  father  s  money, 
and  she  is  disinherited,  as  she  deserved.  I  am 
his  sister's  son,  and  to  me  what  she  resigned 
has  fallen." 

Her  father  forgave  her  before  he  died,  and 
would  have  made  another  will  if  another  da)l 
had  been  given  him." 

Look  here,  Katie,"  says  Hatton,  still  impa- 
tiently ;  I  will  seek  out  my  cousin,  Rosie,  and 
if  she  leaves  her  beast  of  a  husband.  Til  provide 
for  her  and  the  little  ones.  Will  that  satisfy 
you?" 

I   know   Rose   Hatton,"  Katie  answers. 
She  was  proud  and  obstinate,  and  would  die 
of  starvation  sooner  than  accept  as  charity  what 
is  hers  by  right." 

He  comes  close  and  stands  before  her,  his 
eyes  flashing  angrily. 

I  must  either  choose  between  resigning  you 
or  my  uncle's  fortune  ? " 
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You  must." 

If  I  resign  it,  I  am  a  pauper  as  before^  and 
your  father  will  order  me  from  his  doors.  You 
will  not  disobey  your  father,  so  in  either  case  I 
am  to  lose  you." 

I  love  you,  Harry,"  she  says  with  a  gaspt 
I  would  wait  " 

''Thank  you,"  he  says,  with  a  short  laugh ^ 
that  is  poor  consolation.  You  are  a  woman, 
and  waiting  may  be  easy  to  you.  I  am  a  man, 
and  don't  choose  to  wait.  Since  I  must  los^ 
you  in  any  case,  Fll  not  lose  my  money  as  well 
Good  night.  Miss  Englehart.  I  wish  you  a 
very  merry  Christmas." 

Harry  ! "  she  cries.  But  he  is  gone — gone 
in  a  fine  fury>  banging  the  street  door  after  him 
— and  it  is  her  father,  white  with  passion,  who 
stands  before  her. 

*  ^  *  *  *  * 

Twice  the  Christmas  tide  has  come  and  gone 
—twice  the  joyful  anthem  of  Peace  on  Earth, 
to  Men  Good  Will,"  has  sounded  down  the 
stately  aisles  of  St.  Philip's,  and  the  third  time 
is  here.  Once  more  it  is  Christmas  Eve ;  once 
more  altar  and  pulpit  are  wreathed  with  ever- 
greens ;  once  more  the  voices  of  the  choristers 
rise  to  the  vaulted  roof  ;  once  more  the  slender^ 
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pale-faced,  brown-eyed  organist  sits  at  those 
pearl  keys.  But  the  face  has  a  graver  beauty, 
the  dar^  eyes  a  sadder  light  than  of  old,  and  fol 
the  silks  and  sables  of  other  days,  her  dress 
is  deepest  mourning,  plain  of  make  and  poor  of 
texture. 

The  last  piece  is  sung — something  grand  and 
old,  and  triumphant;  and  ''Good  night,  Miss 
Englehart,"  one  and  all  cry,  as  they  flutter 
away  and  down  the  stairs.  She  smiles  her  fare- 
well, but  lingers  after  they  have  gone,  as  is  her 
custom ;  and  as  her  hands  float  over  the  keys, 
and  her  eyes  rest  on  the  music,  she  is  thinking 
of  another  Christmas  Eve,  three  years  ago,  and 
of  the  father  and  lover  who  stood  by  her  side 
that  night 

She  has  lost  them  both — the  lover  then, 
never  to  hear  or  see  since ;  the  father  one  year 
ago.  A  great  financial  crisis  had  come — had 
involved  shrewd  lawyer  Englehart,  and  swamped 
him.  He  had  broken  down  under  the  blow, 
and  in  less  than  three  months  after  was  dead 
and  buried.  He  had  never  forgiven  Katie  her 
refusal  of  Harry  Hatton ;  he  did  not  forgive  her 
even  on  his  deathbed. 

If  you  had  not  been  a  fool  with  your  scru- 
ples and  whims."  he  had  said  to  her  bitterl/j. 
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•  ^  ^  — — 

'^'you  need  not  have  been  a  beggar  to-day. 
Harry  Hatton  is  married  long  ago,  no  doubt,  to 
S'^ome  wiser  woman,  and  when  I  am  gone  you 
may  earn  your  living  as  best  you  may." 

They  buried  him,  and  Katherine  had  earned 
her  living  bravely  and  well.  For  years  she  had 
played  the  organ  of  St.  Philip's  as  a  labor  of 
love.  Now  it  became  a  labor  of  necessity.  Her 
salary  as  organist  and  half-a-dozen  piano  pupils, 
gave  her  all  she  needed,  and  life  went  on  some- 
how, and  Christmas  had  come  again. 

She  dreaded  Christmas — the  old  pain  and 
struggle  seemed  to  come  all  back  afresh.  She 
did  not  regret  what  she  had  done.  Better  lone- 
liness and  poverty  than  ill-gotten  gain — better 
lose  her  lover  forever  than  become  the  wife  of  a 
man  capable  of  wronging  the  living  and  the 
dead.  She  had  lost  him,  but  she  had  not  ceased 
to  love  him.  While  she  deplored  his  sins,  her 
pure  prayers  followed  him  in  his  reckless  wan* 
derings  over  the  world. 

She  left  the  organ  at  last  and  slowly  quitted 
the  church.  Unlike  that  other  Christmas,  no 
moon  nor  stars  shone.  White,  soft,  ceaseless 
the  snow  fell.  She  put  up  her  umbrella  and  hur- 
ried home — the  home  of  a  boarding-house — took 
her  belated  and  solitary  supper  and  ran  up  to 
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her  own  sitting-room.  A  fire  burned  in  a  grate 
and  her  piano — sole  relic  of  former  splendor — 
stood  open  with  some  new  music  upon  it  Be- 
fore sitting  down  to  her  long  practice,  she  went 
to  the  window  and  looked  out.  All  the  world 
was  white,  and  still  and  ghostly,  and  faster  and 
faster  the  snow  was  falling.  As  she  stood,  the 
tall,  dark  figure  of  a  man  opened  the  gate,  and 
came  plowing  through  the  snow  to  the  front 
door. 

''One  of  the  boarders,"  she  thought,  '*  belated 
as  I  was.    How  cross  Mrs.  White  will  be.** 

She  left  the  window  and  went  to  the  piano. 
Before  she  commenced  her  practice,  and  half 
unconsciously,  she  began  softly  to  sing  the  old 
anthem  : 

*'  Hark  !  the  herald  angels  sing, 
Glory  to  the  new-born  King, 
Peace  on  earth,  and  mercy  mild, 
God  and  sinners  reconciled." 

Then  she  stopped,  conscious  that  the  dooi 
had  opened,  and  the  intruder  did  not  advance. 

**Come  in,"  she  said,  *'and  shut  the  door 
please ;  there  is  a  drau  •" 

She  stopped  with  a  low  cry,  but  he  took  he^ 
at  her  word,  shut  the  door  and  came  forward. 

I  have  come  back,  Katie,"  he  said.  WiU 
you  forgive  me  and  shake  hands  ?  " 
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He  took  both  hers  without  waiting  for  leave, 
and  held  them  fast. 

I  Only  reached  America  yesterday,"  he  went 
on.  All  these  years  I  have  been  in  Europe, 
trying  to  forget  you  and  be  happy,  and  I  have 
neither  forgotten  you  nor  been  happy.  You 
were  right  and  I  was  wrong.  I  have  come  back 
to  tell  you  so,  and  to  ask  you  if  you  have  for- 
gotten me  ?  " 

Forgotten  you she  repeats,  almost  with  a 
sob.    '*Oh,  my  Harry  !  my  Harry  !" 

I  am  no  longer  rich,"  he  says ;  Rosie  and 
the  little  ones  are  at  the  old  homestead,  and  the 
drunken  husband  has  drank  himself  to  death.  I 
tried  to  palter  with  my  duty,  Katie,  before  I 
went  away — I  sought  out  Rose  and  proffered 
her  a  portion  of  her  father  s  fortune.  She  was 
proud,  as  you  told  me  she  would  be,  and  refused 
:t  with  scorn.  *  I  am  poor.'  she  said,  *  almost 
starving,  but  I  will  not  take  as  a  favor  from  you, 
Harry  Hatton,  that  which  is  my  right.  Keep  all 
or  give  all ! '  I  kept  all,  Katie,  and  if  I  could 
have  forgotten  you,  might  have  kept  all  to  the 
end.  But  I  love  you  so  well,  my  Katie,  that  I 
ask  nothing  but  you  for  the  rest  of  my  life.  We 
will  be  poor,  but  we  will  be  together.  Say  you 
forgive  me,  Katie  ;  you  have  not  said  it  yet-'' 
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She  said  it  then,  holding  him  close,  her  happy 
tears  dampening  his  already  damp  collar. 

You  and  I  are  to  spend  Christmas  day  with 
Rose,"  he  says  presently,  that  first  transport 
over.  She*s  as  jolly  a  little  soul  as  ever  lived,  in 
spite  of  all  her  troubles,  and  right  glad  to  have 
done  with  matrimony  forever.  Who  knows 
but  that  after  eight  years  of  it  you  may  not 
echo  her  sentiments  ! " 

I  think  I  will  risk  it,  though,"  says  Miss  En- 
glehart,  looking  at  him,  handsome,  and  big  and 
brown,  with  adoring  eyes.  Oh,  Harry !  to 
think  I  did  not  know  you,  striding  through  the 
snow  up  to  the  gate.  I  was  just  thinking  with 
ever  so  little  of  a  pang,  that  no  gift  would  be 
mine  this  year,  while  all  the  time  the  best  and 
dearest  of  all  Christmas  boxes  was  coming  to 
me  over  the  snow." 

''Christmas  has  brought  you  your  lover,  and 
New  Year  shall  bring  you  your  husband.''  says 
Harry 

And  the  New  Year  did 


MAGDALENAi 

Or,  The  Child  of  the  Wreck. 


It  is  so  stormy,  so  stormy.    Oh,  dear  ! " 

The  words  were  childish,  and  so  was  the 
speaker,  one  might  think  at  a  first  glance  ;  but 
a  second  look  at  the  pallid  face,  with  its  dark, 
earnest  eyes,  and  strange,  thoughtful  look, 
would  show  that  though  twelve  years  had  scarce 
passed  over  the  head  of  little  Magdalena,  yet 
the  soul  within  was  not  that  of  a  common  child. 
She  stood  at  the  window  of  the  little  cottage, 
gazing  forth  into  the  darkness  without,  now  and 
then  catching  a  glimpse  of  the  white-capped 
waves,  as  a  lurid  glare  of  lightning  illuminated 
for  an  instant  the  pitchy  darkness.  The  shriek- 
ing of  the  wind,  the  roaring  of  the  sea,  and  the 
appalling  crash  of  the  thunder,  made  the  din  and 
uproar  without  almost  deafening. 

But  within  the  cottag-e  all  was  quiet.    In  th^ 
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center  of  the  floor  stood  a  small  round  table, 
covered  with  a  snow-white  cloth,  on  which  was 
spread  bread,  milk  and  cheese.  A  bright,  blaz- 
ing fire  glowed  and  crackled  on  the  hearth,  fill* 
ing  the  room  with  genial  light  and  heat.  On  a 
stool,  in  the  chimney-corner,  knitting  busily,  sat 
an  old  woman,  never  raising  her  eyes  from  her 
work,  save  now  and  then  to  listen  to  the  din 
and  uproar  without. 

It  is  so  stormy  !  so  stormy  repeated  the 
child,  clasping  her  hands,  as  a  vivid  flash  of 
lightning  blazed  for  a  moment,  followed  by  a 
peal  of  thunder  so  sharp  and  startling  that  in- 
voluntarily she  sprang  back. 

Were  you  speaking,  Magdalena  said  the 
old  woman,  raising  her  head. 

The  girl  made  no  reply,  but  resumed  her 
place  at  the  window. 

It  is  a  dreadful  night !  God  aid  all  travel- 
ers !  said  the  old  woman,  as  another  peal  of 
thunder  made  the  cottage  shake  to  its  founda- 
tion. 

Agatha,  where  is  Pierre  ? "  said  the  child, 
suddenly  turning  from  the  window. 

''Where  he  always  is,  such  nights  as  this,"  re- 
plied the  old  woman,  sharply — out  with  the 
wreckers.     And  a  good  night's  work  they'll 
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make  of  it,  too  ;  there'll  be  plenty  of  food  for 
fishes  ere  the  sun  rises,  I  warrant ! 

Dreadful !"  said  Magdalena,  with  a  shudder, 
Dreadful,  sure  enough  !  "  was  the  reply.  I 
fear  he  has  the  death  of  more  than  one  of  his 
fellow  creatures  to  answer  for.  Holy  saints  !  I 
pray  there  may  be  no  ship  driven  on  the  coast 
this  wild  night.  Is  the  storm  abating,  do  you 
think,  Magdalena?" 

Still  no  reply  from  the  child,  who  stood,  with 
her  white  face  glued,  as  it  were,  to  the  window, 
her  eyes  straining  out  into  the  pitchy  blackness 
beyond.  Suddenly  she  sprang  back  with  a  sharp 
cry. 

Whaf  s  the  matter  ?"  said  the  old  woman, 
springing  to  her  feet  in  alarm. 

Oh,  mon  Dieu  !  the  waves  are  breaking  over 
Dead  Mans  Reef!"  almost  shrieked  the  child, 
her  eyes  growing  wild  with  fear. 

Holy  Virgin  !  Sure  enough  !  "  said  dame 
Agatha,  as  she  hobbled  to  the  window  and 
looked  forth. 

A  reef  of  huge  rocks  that  stood  erect,  black 
and  ghastly,  in  the  distance,  around  which  the 
waves  were  seething  and  foaming  madly,  and 
over  which  they  at  times  broke,  was  the  sight 
that  had  so  startled  Magdalena. 
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"  Hark  !  what  is  that  ?"  she  exclaimed,  as  the 
distant  booming  of  a  gun  broke  upon  her  ear, 
followed  by  another  and  another  in  rapid  sut-^ 
cession. 

Tis  the  minute  gun!"  replied  the  old  wo- 
man, her  voice  sinking  to  a  thrilling  whisper. 

The  young  girl  listened  for  a  moment  to  the 
quick  reports  of  the  gun,  then  she  darted  to  the 
other  side  of  the  room,  and  knotting  a  shawl 
under  her  chin,  she  grasped  a  pole  that  stood 
in  the  corner,  and  turned  toward  the  door. 

Magdalen  a  !  Magdalena  !  don't  go  out  to- 
night!" exclaimed  the  old  woman,  in  alarm. 

For  heaven's  sake,  don't  go  out  to-night,  or 
you  will  perish." 

No  danger  ;  I  am  only  going  to  the  Look- 
out ! "  replied  the  fearless  child,  opening  the 
door. 

"  Oh,  my  child  !  my  child !  Listen  to  the 
wind  !  Grand  Dieu  !  it  is  dreadful ! "  cried  the 
old  woman  with  wild  entreaty. 

"  Peace,  Agatha !"  said  Magdalena,  imperi- 
ously ;  I  will  go  I  There  is  no  danger,  I  tell 
y^ou.  Farewell  !  I  will  return  soon  ' "  and  the 
girl  disappeared. 

Sancta  Maria,  Mater  Dolorosa  ! "  ejaculated 
Agatha.      Was  ever  woman  so  distressed  as  I  ? 
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That  singular  child !  I  have  never  seen  hef 
like.  May  our  Lady  protect  her  to-night,  out  in 
this  storm ! "  and  dame  Agatha  resumed  her 
seat,  crouching  over  the  fire. 

Suddenly,  as  if  by  magic,  the  whole  beach 
was  lighted  up.  A  startled  exclamation  escaped 
the  lips  of  the  girl,  as  she  leaned  forward  : 
Mon  Dieu  !  the  wreckers  ! 

A  dozen  or  more  men  now  appearfid,  several 
of  them  bearing  in  their  hands  lighted  torches. 
The  red  lurid  light,  contrasting  with  the  bleak 
darkness,  gave  them  the  appearance  of  midnight 
demons  on  some  work  of  death  and  destruc- 
tion. Magdalena  bent  down  to  regard  them, 
evidently  looking  for  someone  she  knew  among 
them,  when  a  sharp  exclamation  from  one  of 
them  caused  her  to  look  up.  The  firing  had 
ceased,  and  the  ship  lay  a  broken  wreck  on  the 
rocks. 

All  was  immediately  bustle  and  confusion  ot> 
the  beach.  The  storm  had  now  nearly  subsided, 
and  though  the  waves  yet  ran  very  high,  several 
boats  were  launched,  and  the  greater  number  of 
the  wreckers  started  for  the  doomed  ship.  Two 
of  those  who  had  remained,  stood  apart  from 
the  others,  gazing  with  the  keenest  interest  aftef 
the  rapidly  receding  boats. 
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A  fine  night's  work  we'll  have  of  it,"  said 
one,  a  short,  thick-set,  villainous-looking  man, 
turning  to  his  companion,  a  tall,  dark,  slightly- 
built  young  man,  clad  in  the  coarse  garb  of  a 
fisherman. 

That  we  will,"  returned  the  other,  *'our 
pockets  will  be  heavier  this  time  to-morrow, 
than  they  are  now,  I  trow.  By'r  Lady!  the 
storms  are  welcome  visitors  on  our  French 
coast." 

''That  they  are,"  said  the  other,  "  and,  by  my 
faith,  I  pray  we  may  have  plenty  of  them,  so 
that  we  may  not  starve  for  want  of  work,  when 
the  Count  De  Reville  arrives.  He  and  his  fine 
young  nephew,  Adolphe,  are  sworn  enemies  of 
the  wreckers.  They  have  promised  to  have  us 
all  exterminated,  root  and  branch." 

''They'll  fail  in  that,"  said  the  youth,  with  a 
short  laugh.  ''  But  what  have  we  here^ — a  dead 
body,  by  my  faith  !  Ha  !  and  here  is  another, 
and  another.  The  carcasses  are  comings  let  the 
vultures  go  to  work." 

And,  stooping  down,  he  coolly  began  to  rifle 
the  pockets  of  the  drowned  man.  Suddenly,  a 
feand  was  laid  lightly  on  his  arm.  Starting  up, 
he  was  confronted  by  the  girl,  Magdalena. 

Magdalena!  what  in  the  name  of  all  the 
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fiends  sent  you  here  ?  "  he  exclaimed,  startled 
and  surprised. 

The  girl  made  no  reply,  but  stooping  down, 
surveyed  earnestly  the  insensible  body  at  her 
feet.  It  was  an  old  man,  the  thin  gray  locks 
hung  damp  and  clammy  around  his  pale  and 
noble-looking  face,  still  and  rigid  as  that  of  a 
marble  statue.  She  laid  her  hand  on  his  heart, 
and  then  placed  her  ear  to  his  mouth,  and 
listened  for  a  moment  intently.  At  last  she 
raised  her  head  and  said,  with  thrilling  earnest- 
ness : 

Pierre,  this  man  is  not  dead  !  " 

If  he  is  not,  he  soon  will  be,"  said  the  other, 
gruffly.  Get  out  of  this,  Magdalena,  and  go 
home ! " 

What  do  you  mean  to  do  with  him  ?"  said 
Magdalena,  gazing  earnestly  in  the  face  of  the 
young  man. 

''Never  you  mind,''  said  Pierre,  angrily, 
''Go  home,  I  tell  you;  this  is  no  place  for 
you,  child." 

"What  do  you  mean  to  do  with  himf 
repeated  the  girl,  with  increasing  earnestness 
— "will  you  murder  him  ?  " 

"If  you  call  pitching  him  into  the  waves 
again  murdering  him,"  said  Pierre,  brutally. 
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I  will,  for  I  intend  sending  him  adrift  as  soan 
as  I  get  the  contents  of  his  pockets." 

Oh,  Pierre,  Pierre  !  would  you  slay  a  fellow* 
being  ?  "  said  Magdalena,  in  a  voice  of  horron 

Be  merciful.  See  !  he  moves,  he  revives  ; 
come,  Pierre,  raise  him,  and  bring  him  to  the 
cottage." ' 

*'Go  away,  I  tell  you?"  said  Pierre,  angrily  ; 
*'you  have  no  business  here — go  !" 

No,  I  will  not !"  cried  the  girl,  excitedly.  I 
will  not  go.  While  I  remain  here  you  will  not 
commit  murder,  so  I  will  stay.  Look,  look !  he 
moves  again.  Oh,  Pierre,  Pierre  !  for  my  sake 
will  you  not  bring  him  home  ?  " 

The  young  man  hesitated  ;  this  last  appeal 
touched  his  heart,  for  rude,  and  rough,  and 
guilty  as  he  was,  he  still  possessed  one,  and  in 
it  Magdalena  held  the  largest  place.  The  girl 
noticed  this  irresolution,  and  continued,  with 
wild  vehemence : 

"  Pierre,  Pierre  !  raise  him.  He  will  die  if  he 
remains  here  much  longer.  See,  the  boats  are 
coming.  Oh,  Mon  Dieu  !  he  will  die  if  he  is 
'[lot  instantly  removed  ;  those  dreadful-looking 
men  will  slay  him  ! " 

Pierre  hesitated  no  longer.  Raising  the  appa- 
rently lifeless  body  on  his  shoulders,  he  started 
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tip  the  rocks,  closely  followed  by  Magdalena, 
who  clambered  after  him,  with  the  agility  of  a 
deer.  As  they  entered  the  cottage,  Agatha,  whe 
was  on  her  knees,  sprang  to  her  feet. 

''Who  is  this?"  demanded  the  old  woman, 
fixing  her  small  gray  eyes  keenly  on  the  inani- 
mate form  Pierre  laid  on  the  bed.  ^ 

Some  old  fellow  the  waves  washed  ashore,'' 
answered  Pierre,  roughly.  Magdalena,  the 
little  foo],  insisted  he  was  alive,  and  made  me 
bring  him  here.  Make  your  best  of  him  now/' 
and  Pierre  turned  to  leave  the  room. 

Pierre,  my  son,  do  not  go  out  again  to- 
night," said  Agatha,  laying  her  hand  on  the 
young  man's  arm,  and  looking  up  anxiously  in 
his  dark,  handsome  face. 

Nonsense,  mother,"  said  Pierre,  opening  the 
door,  I  must  go.  If  that  fellow  is  really  alive, 
and  begins  to  talk,  see  that  your  tongue  does 
not  run  ahead  of  your  wisdom,"  and  with  this 
caution  he  quitted  the  cottage. 

With  a  sigh,  good  dame  Agatha  turned  away, 
and  approached  the  bed.  Magdalena  was  bend- 
ing over  him,  with  the  keenest  anxiety  depicted 
on  her  face.  As  Agatha  approached,  she  raised 
her  head,  and  said,  in  a  whisper : 

"  He  breathes  still ;  I  think  he  will  soon  re- 
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cover.  Oh,  how  I  hope  he  may  !  But — what 
is  the  matter,  Agatha — why  do  you  tremble 
so?" 

Well  might  she  exclaim  !  The  old  woman 
stood  quivering  like  a  reed  as  her  eyes  fell  on 
the  senseless  form  before  her. 

Oh,  grand  Dieu     she  ejaculated,  at  lengthy 
can  I  believe  my  eyes?  Magdalena,  my  child, 
this  is  the  Count  De  Reville  ! " 

The  count!  and  I  have  saved  his  life,"  ex- 
claimed Magdalena,  clasping  her  hands  earnest- 
ly. And  look,  Agatha,  he  moves — see,  he 
opens  his  eyes.    He  is  safe  !  he  is  safe !  " 

Our  Lady  be  praised  !  "  said  the  old  woman^, 
devoutly,  sinking  on  her  kness  by  the  bedside, 
f/hile  Magdalena  hastened  to  apply  all  the  cura- 
dves  the  cottage  contained.  Her  efforts  were 
crowned  with  success,  and,  in  a  short  time,  the 
Did  man  was  able  to  converse.  His  first  demand 
was  to  know  what  had  happened.  Dame  Agatha 
briefly  informed  him. 

''Then,  to  this  pretty  girl  I  owe  my  life,"  said 
the  count,  drawing  Magdalena  toward  him,  and 
passing  his  hand  caressingly  over  her  long,  silky 
black  hair.  ''  Your  granddaughter,  I  presume^ 
good  dame?" 

Agatha  shook  her  head.     No,"  she  answered 
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Magdalena  is  no  kin  of  mine — she  is  a  found* 
iing.  One  wild  night,  a  ship  was  driven  ashore 
on  the  rocks.  Mom  Dieu  !  I  shall  never  forget 
it.  Never  before,  nor  since,  until  this  night,  did 
I  see  the  waves  break  over  Dead  Man's  Reef. 
Several  bodies  were  washed  ashore,  and  among 
them  we  found  a  lady  and  a  child,  tied  to  a 
spar.  The  lady  was  dead,  but  the  child  was 
still  living.  Poor  babe  !  It  was  a  pitiful  sight 
to  see  it  sobbing,  as  if  its  heart  would  break,  and 
calling  on  its  mother  to  awake.  Poor  lady !  she 
never  woke  again.  I  took  the  child  home.  On 
its  dress  we  found  the  name,  Magdalena.  Since 
then  I  have  taken  care  of  her,  and  love  her  now 
as  if  she  were  my  own  child." 

Well,  good  dame,  as  I  wish  to  show  my 
gratitude  to  her  by  something  better  than 
words,  will  you  not  let  her  come  with  me  to  the 
chateau  ? " 

Part  with  Magdalena  ?  Holy  saints,  no. 
Why,  we  could  never  live  without  her,"  said 
Agatha. 

But  consider,"  plead  the  old  man,  "of  what 
advantage  it  will  be  to  her.  Here  she  will  be 
but  a  poor  fisher-girl ;  with  me  she  will  be  a 
lady.  You  can  scarcely  afford  to  have  her 
taught  to  read.    I  will  provide  for  her  the  very 
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best  masters.  If  you  love  her,  as  you  say,  you 
will  not  be  selfish,  but  will  sacrifice  your  own 
inclinations  for  her  good." 

Oh,  Agatha,  please  let  me  go,"  said  Magda 
lena,  entreatingly  looking  up  in  the  old  woman' 
face  with  her  pleading  eyes. 

'*Oh!  child,  child!  what  will  Pierre  tsay?' 
said  Agatha,  in  a  tone  of  distress. 

''He  won't  miss  me  much.  I  shall  come  and 
see  you  every  day.  Please,  Agatha,  may  I 
go?" 

There  was  no  resisting  those  mournful,  ap- 
pealing dark  eyes.  And  Agatha  gave  a  sorrow- 
ful assent. 

It  was  sunset  of  an  intensely  warm  August 
day  that  a  young  girl  tripped  along  the  path 
that  led  from  the  Chateau  d'Reville  to  the  little 
whitewashed  cottage  of  Dame  Agatha  and 
Pierre  Renault.  There  was  an  air  of  grace  and 
refinement  about  the  slender  figure  that  would 
have  impressed  a  beholder,  even  more  than 
mere  beauty — albeit  the  face  of  Magdalena  Re- 
nault was  very  fair  to  look  upon.  No  one  would 
have  recognized  the  little  dark-eyed,  precocious 
child  of  twelve  in  the  symmetrical,  graceful  girl 
^f  sixteen.  She  has  changed,  greatly  changed, 
^ince  last  we  saw  her.     True,  she  has  the  same 
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large,  dark,  unfathomable  eyeS;  the  same  silky 
smooth,  magnificent  black  hair ;  but  the  look  of 
.unchildish  wisdom  has  faded  from  her  face, 
leaving  in  its  stead  a  certain  dreamy  air  thae 
softens  her  bright,  radiant  beauty,  and  fills  her 
splendid  Syrian  eyes  with  a  soft,  mystic  light 
Her  costume  was  well  calculated  to  show  off  to 
advantage  her  slight,  graceful  figure.  She  wore 
a  robe  of  soft,  white  muslin,  that  fell  like  a 
fleecy  cloud  around  her.  A  belt  of  crimson  satin 
confined  it  at  the  waist,  and  a  wreath  of  crimson 
cypress  stars  shone  among  her  jetty  ringlets.  In 
one  hand  she  held  a  light  straw  hat,  swinging 
it  coquettishly  by  the  string ;  in  the  other,  a 
book,  from  whose  pages  she  now  and  then  looked 
up  to  gather  a  cluster  of  wild  flowers  or  break 
forth  into  a  gay  snatch  of  a  song. 

As  she  approached  the  cottage,  she  saw 
Pierre  sitting  in  the  doorway,  his  brows  knit, 
his  head  leaning  on  his  hand  and  his  whole  ap- 
pearance betokening  a  mind  ill  at  ease.  Hasten-= 
ing  eagerly  forward,  she  greeted  him  with  a 
joyous  

"Good  evening,  brother  Pierre." 
Good  evening,  Magdalena,"  said  the  young 
man,  sulkily,  without  looking  up. 

Magdalena  looked  at  him  for  a  moment  with 
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a  half-puzzled  air,  then,  bounding  past  him  with 
the  airy  lightness  of  a  fawn,  she  .sprang  into  the 
cottage. 

Dame  Agatha  was  seated  in  her  usual  place 
in  the  chimney  corner,  filled  no  longer  with 
blazing  logs,  but  with  green  boughs  and  fresh 
culled  flowers,  that  filled  the  tidy  room  with  a 
pleasant  perfume. 

'*Good  evening,  mother,''  said  the  maiden,  in 
her  clear,  ringing,  joyous  tones. 

Good  even',  my  child,"  replied  the  old  wo- 
man, quietly,  raising  her  head  with  a  pleasant 
smile. 

The  count  arrived  last  night,"  said  Magda- 
lena»  eagerly,  ''and  brought  me  the  most  beau- 
tiful things,  all  the  way  from  Paris.  A  marble 
statue  of  our  Lady,  a  pearl  rosary,  a  necklace,  and 
diamond  cross,  a  pair  of  ruby  earrings,  a  " 

*'  Has  his  handsome  young  nephew  arrived  ?'* 
said  Agatha,  with  a  sly  smile. 

The  bloom  on  Magdalena's  cheek  perceptibly 
deepened,  but  she  laughed,  and  answered  : 

Oh,  yes ;  I  forgot  to  tell  vou.  Look- — he 
gave  me  this,"  and  she  held  out  her  hand  to 
display  a  magnificent  diamond  ring.  Oh,  I  do 
love  him  so,"  and  her  cheeks  flushed  with  the 
fervor  with  which  she  spoke. 
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"No  doubt,"  said  Pierre,  bitterly,  *'and  I 
wonder  he  allows  his  lady-love,  Mademoiselle 
Magdalena,  the  fine  lady  of  the  chateau,  to  visit 
the  poor  fisherman,  or,  perhaps,  I  siioukl  s  ly, 
i^recker  s  hut/* 

Pierre,  you  are  cruel,"  said  Magdalena,  re- 
proachfully. You  know  I  always,  always  shall 
love  you,  and  my  good  mother,  Agatha." 

Hovv^  you  do  talk,  Pierre,"  said  his  mother^ 
casting  an  angry  glance  toward  him.  Yoa 
must  forgive  him,  Magdalena.  He  loves  you.. 
so  well  that  he  is  jealous  of  everyone  on  v\^hom 
you  look." 

Magdalena  made  no  reply,  but  walked  un-; 
easily  to  the  window  and  looked  forth.  Awajri 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  spread  a  broad,, ; 
blue,  motionless  expanse  of  water,  dotted  here^ 
and  there  with  the  boats  of  the  fishermen,  rest- 
ing lightly  as  birds   on  the  polished  surface, : 
their  white  sails  gleaming  like   snowfiakes  in  j 
the  distance.    All  was  peace  and  beauty,  and 
the  contrast  brought  forcibly  to  her  mind  that 
eventful  night,  six  years  ago,  when  she  had| 
stood  by  that  same  window  to  watch  the  storm. 

''I  must  return  to  the  chateau,  Agatha,"  she"' 
said,  after  a  pause.       Good-bye,  I  will  see  you 
again  to-morroWe" 
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Good-bye,  my  child/'  said  the  old  womm^^ 
gazing  fondly  after  her. 

Pierre  still  sat  on  the  door-step,  his  face  bicS^ 
den  in  his  hands.  Magdalena  touched  him  m 
the  shoulder  but  he  did  not  move. 

Pierre,"  she  said,  softly,  a  tender  look  c# 
pity  gathering  in  her  eyes. 

Well,"  he  said,  hoarsely,  removing  his  hands 
and  looking  up. 

His  face,  now  that  Magdalena  had  a  full  view 
of  it,  was  very  pale,  his  eyes  sunken,  his  lips^ 
bitterly  compressed,  as  if  he  despised  himself, 
for  the  agitation  he  showed. 

Oh,  Pierre  I "  said  Magdalena  earnestly^, 
v/hy  will  you  distress  yourself  thus  ?    What  is 
it  that  has  changed  you  so  of  late  ? " 

''And  is  it  I  alone  that  am  changed?"  de- 
manded the  youth,  almost  fiercely.  Can  yoi^. 
s?iy  you  are  not  changed  ?  Where  is  the  warm- 
hearted, impulsive  Magdalena  I  once  loved  T- 
The  fine,  richly-dressed,  proud  young  lady  bo 
fore  me,  who  loves  so  well  the  fair-haired,  bluer 
eyed  young  count;  bears  no  resemblance  to  her, . 
Away,  Magdalena  !  and  leave  us  in  peace.  Do 
not  come  here  again  with  your  sweet  smiles  and 
honeyed  words,  to  laugh  at  our  rough,  uncoutfe 
v/ays,  within  the  stately  walls  of  the  chateau..''' 
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^  Pierre  ! " 

He  looked  up.  Her  slight  form  was  drawn 
tip  to  its  full  height,  her  cheeks  glowing,  her 
eyes  flashing  with  mingled  sorrow,  indignation 
and  surprise.  How  beautiful,  how  noble  she 
looked  !  All  the  fond  dreams  of  his  youth  had 
perished.  Another  had  won  her  heart.  He 
l)owed  his  face  in  his  hands,  and  groaned 
aloud 

All  her  indignation  vanished.  Sorrow  for 
'Mm  she  loved  as  a  brother  was  now  her  sole 
feeling.  She  stooped  down,  and  laying  her 
small,  white  hands  on  his,  said,  gently  and 
earnestiy  : 

Dear  Pierre,  though  I  cannot  love  you  as 
^you  wish,  though  I  cannot  be  your  wife,  yet  V 
^shali  always,  while  I  live,  love  you  as  a  dear, 
^dear  brother.    Will  not  that  do,  Pierre  ?  Tell 
me  you  will  love  me  as  u  sister."  i 

He  raised  his  head  and  smiled — a  strangei 
Mtter  smile  ;  then,  without  a  word,  he  aroi 
and  walked  rapidly  away. 

And  slowly  and  sadly  Magdalena  turned  to- 
ward the  chateau.  So  absorbed  was  she  in  her 
own  reflections  that  she  heard  not  a  light,  firm 
step  behind  her,  until  a  musical  voice  by  het 
®de  exclaimed  : 
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Of  what  are  you  thinking  so  profoundly,  ma 
belief' 

Oh,  Adolphe  !  is  it  you — how  you  startledi 
me     said  Magdalena,  looking  up  at  the  hand-^ 
some,  dashing-looking  youth  who  had  joined 
her;    but  you  always  m^e  sure  to  come  when  I 
don't  want  you,''  she  added,  pouting. 

"  Ma  foi!  how  pert  you  grow,  Magdalena  !  1 
shall  be  revenged  on  you  for  that  saucy  speechj,**' 
said  Adolphe,  laughing,  whereupon  he  was  re- 
venged on  the  spot,  and  Magdalena,  with  very^ 
red  cheeks  and  extremely  indignant  air,  entered 
the  chateau,  declaring  that  Adolphe  was  "  ex- 
tremely impertinent" 

Another  year  passed,  and  France,  wild  wii& 
enthusiasm,  had  rallied  under  the  banner  of 
Napoleon  Le  Grand.  The  excitement  had  even 
reached  the  quiet  little  village  on  the  coasL. 
Adolphe  pleaded  with  his  uncle  to  be  permitted! 
to  join  the  army,  but  the  old  man  would  nofe 
consent  The  wreckers  and  smugglers  were  ir^- 
creasing  and  committing  fearful  depredations. 
Their  leader,  Pierre  Renault,  w^as  the  terror  of 
the  coast.  In  vain  they  attempted  to  capture: 
him.  He  laughed  at  their  efforts,  and  becamer' 
bolder  still  To  subdue  him,  therefore,, the  old; 
man  urged  his  nephew  to  remain. 
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It  was  a  clear,  bright  moonlight  night  that 
Fierre  Renault,  the  Scourge  of  the  Coast,"  as 
-Ise  was  called,  lay  stretched  at  full  length  on 
the  hard  floor  of  a  natural  grotto  or  cavern.  At 
iiis  feet  spread  the  beach,  the  white  sand  and 
glittering  pebbles  flashing  like  silver  beneath 
Ihe  moon's  rays.  Farther  out  the  glittering 
waves  flashed  and  danced  in  the  pale  light, 
while  ever  and  anon  a  sweet  strain  of  music 
from  some  passing  boat  would  float  softly  on 
She  still  night  air.  The  bright  rays  stole  through 
ithe  entrance  of  the  cavern,  and  fell  softly  and 
sweetly  as  a  child's  kiss  on  the  pale,  haggard 
faces  of  the  wreckers. 

Suddenly  a  shadow  clouded  the  moonbeams. 
A  dark,  lithe  figure  flitted  in  and  stood  before 
iiim. 

Magdalena ! " 
"''Yes,  Pierre.  Oh,  Pierre,  Pierre!"  and  as 
tier  eyes  fell  on  that  careworn,  faded  face- 
so  different  from  the  bright,  joyous  Pierre  she 
fead  once  known,  she  covered  her  face  with  her 
iiands  and  sobbed  aloud. 

Since  the  evening  they  had  parted  at  the  cot- 
tage they  had  not  met.    Pierre  had  carefully 
:3hmmed  her,  and  she  had  sought  him  in  vain. 
J\ccident  alone  had  di^overed  his  hiding  place 
;at  last. 
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He  gazed  upon  her  now  with  a  strange,  hard 
expression,  and  said,  in  a  tone  of  bitter  sor- 
row : 

''Too  late,  Magdalena!  too  late  to  weep  foF 
me ;  your  tears  cannot  wash  my  guilt  away/* 

She  took  her  hands  down  from  her  face,  and^, 
kneeling  beside  him,  said  earnestly  : 

No,  Pierre,  my  tears  cannot — would,  ta^ 
God  they  could — but  your  repentance  can.  Ohv. 
Pierre  !  dear  Pierre,  will  you  not  cease  this  wild 
life  you  lead.  Night  after  night  I  he  awake  tor 
think  of  you.  Oh,  Pierre,  if  you  should  be. 
captured,  what  would  be  your  fate  ? 

Death,  I  suppose,  and  I  deserve  it,  Magda^ 
lena.  But  what  matter?  My  mother  is  dead,, 
and  there  is  no  one  else  in  the  world  to  care  ^ 
straw  if  I  am  hung  like  a  dog.''  And,  involui>: 
tarily,  he  drew  his  breath  in  hard. 

No  one  else  to  care.    Oh,  Pierre  ! " 

Don't  look  at  me  so,  Magdalena,"  he  ca- 
claimed,  starting  to  his  feet,  and  pacing  up  andl 
down  hurriedly  with  such  sad,  reproachful  eyes;. 

Why  have  you  not  left  me  to  my  fate  ?  Go>. 
Magdalena.  Think  of  me  no  more  ;  I  am  . 
worthy.  But  when  you  are  the  happy  bride  of 
Adolphe  D'Reville,  and  I  am  sleeping  in  an 
felon's  grave,  you  may  sometimes  bestow  s^^ 
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|>ieasing  thought  upon  him  who  loved  you  bet 
tier  than  life  itself.  Nav,  weep  not  for  me.  I 
■mm  unworthy." 

""Pierre,"  she  said,  laying  her  small,  white, 
jeweled  hands  on  his,  and  looking  up  earnestly 
in  his  face,  "I  shall  never  be  the  bride  ol 
.Adolphe  D'Reville." 
Magdalena ! " 

I  speak  truth,  Pierre.  I  know  I  have  been 
the  cause  of  your  sufferings  and  guilt,  and  it  is 
my  duty  to  make  atonement.  Pierre,  if  you 
will  promise  me  to  reform  I  shall  never  wed  at 
all" 

What  can  I  do,  Magdalena  ?  "  he  said,  gloom- 

''  You  can  become  an  upright  man  once  more, 
l^ierre  ;  you  can  win  for  yourself  a  name  I  shall 
:iio  longer  blush  to  hear ;  you  can  become  a  her 
-^an  honor  to  your  country — a  terror  to  he 
enemies;  you  can  become  a  soldier,  Pierre. 
Go— glory  beckons  you  on.  Go — follow  Na^ 
|>oieon.  Go — become  a  man  once  more 
man  such  as  God  intended  you  to  be — free  an 
if  earless,  fearing  nothing  on  earth  but  sin." 

How  her  eyes  blazed  and  her  cheeks  burned 
Mer  slender  figure  seemed  to  tower  upright,  in-^ 
-stinct  with  the  very  spirit  of  heroism. 
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And  you,  Magdalena  ? " 
The  question  brought  her  to  herself  agaiu. 
The  vivid  light  in  her  eyes  died  out,  the  fliisfe 
faded  from  her  cheek,  and  she'  shivered  con- 
vulsively. It  passed  in  a  moment,  and  whem 
she  again  spoke,  her  voice  sunk  to  a  cold,  levels 
passionless  monotone. 

I  shall  go  to  Paris.  Fea/  not  for  me.  I  am 
young  and  hopeful,  and  the  world  is  before  me/'' 

And  a  dreary,  lonely  life,  also,  in  that  great 
city,  far  away  from  all  you  love.  And,  Magda-- 
lena,"  he  added,  changing  his  tone  suddenly^ 
•'they  will  never  consent  to  your  leaving  the:: 
chateau.** 

shall  not  ask  them,  Pierre." 
''You  will  not?" 

''  No  ;  listen.  To-night,  when  all  are  asleep^ 
I  will  go.  They  will  never  hear  of  me  again^ 
and  will  soon  forget  me." 

It  seemed  like  a  cry — the  last  words  wrung- 
from  her  heart.  She  covered  her  face  with  feei" 
hands,  and  for  a  moment  was  silent. 

^'And  Adolphe,  Magdalena;  you  love  hiim;: 
do  you  wish  he,  too,  may  forget  you?"  sai# 
Pierre,  regarding  her  attentively. 

Oh,  Pierre,  hush ! "  said  MagdaJena,  m  a 
voice  of  such  quick,  living  agony,  that  he  sfesmfe:^ 
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iiack  almost  awed.  She  had  crouched  on  the 
>Soor,  her  face  buried  in  her  hands,  quivering 
convulsively.  At  length  she  arose.  Every  trace 
rof  passion  and  sorrow  had  gone.  A  cold,  pale 
face,  strangely  glittering  eyes,  a  low,  calm,  even' 
¥oice  was  all. 

^*  Do  you  promise  me,  Pierre  ? " 

do,  Magdalena.  May  God  forever  bless 
ff.0ii.  You  are  my  good  angel,  to  come  thus 
and  redeem  me  from  sin.  To-morrow  a  new 
^recruit  shall  have  joined  the  ranks  of  our  nation's 
deliverer.  And,  Magdalena,  all  that  you  have 
smid  I  will  be,  or  my  bones  shall  fill  a  soldier's 
:gTixve." 

He  drew  himself  up,  his  tall  form  erect,  his 
liead  thrown  proudly  back,  his  dark  eyes  flash- 
ing with  enthusiasm.  Magdalena  took  his  hand, 
pressed  it  for  a  moment  between  both  of  hers, 
he  was  alone. 

One  hour  later  a  young  man  entered  the  great 
.^ate  of  the  chateau.  All  around  was  profoundly 
;silenl6  The  moon  shone  down  from  a  cloudless 
sky  with  a  peaceful  smile,  as  if  watching  the 
sliimbers  of  its  inmates. 

Presently  the  heavy  hall  door  was  thrown 
€>peii  and  a  young  girl  stepped  forth.  A  look 
af  fi^Lcd,  rigid  despair  was  stamped  on  the  fair 
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young  face,  but  with  it  blended  a  look  of  lofty 
resignation.  She  crossed  the  threshold ;  the 
door  closed  gently  behind  her.  It  seemed  Hke 
shutting  her  out  forever  from  all  she  held  dear 
on  earth.  With  a  stifled  sob  she  sank  on  the 
cold  door-stone,  and  bowed  her  face  in  her 
hands. 

Magdalena,"'  said   a  voice  close  by  her 

side. 

She  looked  up. 
Well,  Pierre,''  she  said,  huskily. 
Magdalena,  this  last  great  trial  shall  not  be 
required  of  you.    Remain  here.  You  are  not  fit 
to  battle  with  the  cold  world.    I  shall  go  alone- 
Remain  here,  and  be  happy.    I  shall  come  be- 
tween you  and  happiness  no  more." 
Oh,  Pierre  !  " 
But  he  was  gone — she  was  alone. 

*  ¥:  -Sf  *  *  w 

A  letter  from  Adolphe,  mon  enfante'' 
From  Adolphe  ?   Oh,  my  dear  guardian  i 
when — where 

Here,  Miss  Impertinence,"  said  the  old  man, 
I  smiling  at  her  eagerness,  and  handing  her  the 
{  letter  ;  ''read  it  aloud,  Magdalena,  my  eyes  are 
not  so  good  as  they  were  wont  to  be." 
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Trembling  with  eagerness,  Magdalena  took 
the  letter  and  read  : 

My  Dear  Uncle: — Safe  and  sound  in  body 
and  limbs,  though  far  from  sound  in  heart, 
thanks  to  Magdalena.  Three  battles  have  been 
fought  and  three  glorious  victories  we  have  won 
since  I  last  wrote  to  you.  We  come,  we  see, 
we  conquer."  I  have  been  promoted  to  the 
rank  01  captain,  though,  but  for  one  of  my 
regiment,  I  should  have  been  in  my  grave  now. 
This  man  is  a  private  soldier  known  only  as 
Pierre.  Thrice  he  has  saved  my  life.  At  every 
battle  he  has  performed  prodigies  of  valor,  and 
will  soon  be  promoted.  In  a  few  months  more 
I  shall  be  at  home  to  claim  the  hand  of  Mag- 
dalena. 

Inclosed  you  will  find  a  letter  for  her.  In 
haste.  Adolphe. 

Pierre.  A  rapturous  prayer  of  thanksgiving 
arose  in  Magdalena's  heart  as  she  read.  He  had 
kept  his  promise. 

#  «  ¥r  4:  *  ♦ 

Never  looked  the  sun  on  a  fairer  scene. 
Flowers,  flowers  everywhere — in  the  streets, 
around  the  church,  and  wreathing  the  brows  of 
fair  young  maidens.  The  village  bells  were 
ringing  joyful  peals,  music  swelled  from  the 
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organ,  and  Gloria  in  excelsis  "  rang  triumph* 
antly  through  the  church  as  the  bridal  party 
entered. 

How  lovely  Magdalena  looked  in  her  snowy 
bridal  robes;  how  handsome,  and  happy,  and 
proud,  the  young  Count  D'Reville.  Never  was 
there  a  merrier  bridal. 

The  service  began — ended — and  Magdalena 
arose  from  her  knees — a  countess. 

Nothing  is  wanting  now  to  complete  my 
happiness,  but  the  presence  of  my  friend  M. 
Pierre/'  softly  v/hispered  the  young  count  to 
his  bride,  as  he  led  her  down  the  aisle. 

He  is  here,  then,"  said  a  deep,  mellow 
voice  by  his  side,  a  voice  Magdalena  joyfully 
recognized,  and  a  tall,  dark,  singularly  hand- 
some man,  of  lofty  bearing  and  military  aspect, 
stepped  forward. 

Pierre!"  exclaimed  both  bride  and  bride- 
groom  joyfully. 

''Colonel  Pierre,"  said  the  soldier,  gravely 
correcting  them. 

My  wife.  Countess  D'Reville." 
Magdalena's  eyes  filled  with  joyful  light,  as 
she  embraced  the  fair,  girlish  creature  who  hung 
so  lovingly  on  her  husband's  arm — a  proud, 
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high-born  lady,  who  had  gladly  wedded  the  gal- 
lant Col.  Pierre. 

And  now  we  will  leave  them,  their  feelings 
being  (as  novelists  say)  better  imagined  than 
described  I 

[ 
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Our  witches  are  no  longer  old 

And  wrinkled  beldames.    Satan  sold 

But  young,  and  gay,  and  joyous  creatures. 

With  the  heart's  sunshine  on  their  features, 

Their  sorcery — the  light  which  dances 

When  the  raised  lid  unveils  its  glances. 

WhittieRo 

Good  news,  girls,"  said  Cousin  Tom,  enter- 
ing the  sitting  room,  where  Minnie  and  I  were 
sewing,  one  bright  June  afternoon. 

What  now  said  Minnie,  raising  her  head 
with  a  smile. 

We  re  going  to  have  a  picnic  to-morrow — 
a  tip-top,  slap  up  affair — none  of  your  common 
sugar-candy  things,  you  know,  but  a  regular 
bang  up ! "  and  Tom  lit  a  cigar,  which  he  al- 
ways did  when  he  wanted  to  provoke  me,  and 
blew  the  first  whiff  down  my  throat,  nearly 
strangling  me.  Pretty  lady  reader,  did  you 
ever  have  a  cousin  six  feet  high,  who  smoked 
cigars  ?    If  you  didn't,  you  are  lucky. 
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But  on  the  present  occasion  his  news  was  too 
good  for  me  to  get  angry  with  him,  so  I  merely 
said : 

That  is  good  news.  Where's  the  picnic  / 
going  to  be,  Tom  ?  "  / 


Over  on  Witch  Island,"  said  Tom,  whom  I 
could  faintly  discern  through  a  cloud  of  smoke; 
we  re  going  in  boats." 

Witch  Island  !  what  a  horrid  name  ! "  said 
I ;    and  who  all  are  going,  Tom  ?" 

Oh,  all  the  ' aristocracks,'  as  Polly  says; 
Dick  and  Minnie,  and  you  anof  wild  Kitty,  and 
Mattie,  and  all  the  rest.  And — oh,  puss  !  I 
forgot  to  tell  you,  somebody  else  is  coming ;  a 
certain  tall,  dark  young  gentleman — Dr.  Clare, 


Tom  dodged  in  time  to  avoid  the  book  I 
sent  flying  after  him,  and  with  a  mischievous 
laugh  ran  down  stairs  and  joined  Dick. 

Scarcely  had  he  gone  when  Kitty  Glen  came 
bounding  in,  her  face  perfectly  radiant  with 
delight. 

Oh,  girls,  won't  it  be  nice ! "  she  exclaimed, 
Tom's  told  you,  I  suppose.  We'll  have  a  grand 
time,  I  can  tell  you.    They've  got  such  a  nice 
big  boat  to  take  us  over  in,  and  oh,  such  splen- 
did swings ;  you  can  go  up  so  high  on  them 
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that  your  heels  will  be  lost  in  the  clouds,  and 
the  rest  of  you  will  be  nearly  invisible  to  the 
naked  eye.  You  needn't  look  so  incredulous,, 
for  it's  true ;  'tis,  'pon  my  word.  And  then 
everybody  can  get  so  delightfully  freckled,  or 
tanned,  or  burned,  or  done  brown,  each  one  to 
her  taste,  you  know.  And  who  knows  but  we 
may  see  the  witch  herself.  Oh,  my  !  wouldn't 
that  be  nice !  wouldn't  it  be  splendorable  ?  "  and 
Kitty,  having  talked  herself  out  of  breath, 
settled  down  with  alarming  suddenness  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor. 

But  alas!  for  Kitty's  expectations.  Morning 
came,  and  with  it  Mattie  alone ;  Kitty  was 
forced  to  stay  at  home,  with  oh !  such  an  awful 
toothache — a  toothache  that  ached  so  dread- 
fully that  Kitty  vowed  she  would  go  to  Dr. 
Clare  and  get  every  tooth  in  her  head  pulled 
before  our  return. 

What  can't  be  cured  must  be  cudured,''  is 
an  excellent  proverb  ;  so,  finding  we  could  do 
nothing  to  ease  Kitty — on  the  contrary,  she  in- 
sisted we  made  her  worse— v/e  were  obliged  to 
leave  her,  and  in  half  an  hour  we  were  all  safely 
landed  on  Witch  Island, 

Was  there  ever  such  a  beautiful  island  in  the 
world  before !    I  wish  I  could  describe  it  to 
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you,  but  I  am  inadequate  to  the  task,  so  I  can 
only  say  it  was  as  beautiful  as  cool,  dark,  shady 
woods,  sunny,  smooth,  green  fields,  red  with 
berries  and  flowers,  and  dashing,  glittering  crys- 
tal streams  could  make  it. 

The  day  wore  pleasantly  on,  and  noon  ap- 
proached. Our  party  had  scattered  in  every 
direction,  some  wandering  in  pairs  through  the 
trees,  and  some  gathering  berries,  while  I  and — ■ 
and — I  suppose  I  may  as  well  tell  it — Dr.  Clare 
seated  ourselves  on  a  rising  hillock  that  com- 
manded a  fine  view  of  the  sea,  when,  after  a 
while,  we  were  joined  by  Tom  and  Mattie. 

Mattie,"  said  I,  is  there  no  legend  or  story 
connected  with  this  island,  or  why  has  it  re- 
ceived its  singular  name  ?  You  ought  to  know, 
as  youVe  lived  here  all  your  life." 

Well,"  said  Mattie,  there  is  a  story  told  ot 
this  island,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is  ail 
nonsense.  However,  if  you  wish,  I  will  tell  it 
to  you," 

We  all  answered  we  did  wish  it,  and  Mattie 
began  : 

*'Many  years  ago,  tradition  saith,  this  island 
was  inhabited  by  Indians.  Flere  in  this  lovely 
spot  they  dwelt  in  peace,  in  good  will  to  ail 
men.    At  last  the  whites  discovered  their  home, 
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which  they  considered  too  fair  and  fruitful  to 
be  held  by  its  owners  longer,  so  the  settlers 
came  here  and  drove  them  hence. 

''AH  but  one.  One  old  woman,  v/hose  hus 
band  and  sons  had  been  slain,  remained.  In 
vain  they  searched  for  her ;  it  seemed  as  if  she 
had  the  power  to  render  herself  invisible ;  while 
they  were  searching  for  her  in  one  spot,  she 
was  committing  all  sorts  of  depredations  in 
another.  She  seemed  omnipresent ;  take  what 
precautions  they  would,  she  still  found  means  to 
annoy  and  harass  them.  Gradually  they  grew 
to  believe  she  wae  something  more  than  mortal 
and  at  length  the  superstitious  people  quitted 
the  island  altogether.  It  is  said  she  still  appears^ 
here,  though  I  have  been  here  fifty  times  and 
have  never  seen  her.  I  

A  shriek  wild  with  dismay,  a  shriek  that 
made  us  spring  to  our  feet  in  horror,  broke 
upon  our  ears,  and  half  a  dozen  girls  came  flying 
towards  us  with  the  speed  that  terror  alone  can 
give,  screaming  wildly  with  fear. 

'*What  is  the  matter?  what  is  the  matter?'* 
we  all  exclaimed  simultaneously,  and  *'  Oh, 
what  in  the  world  is  the  matter  ?"  cried  the 
rest  of  our  party,  hurrying  up. 

*'  The  witch  !  the  witch  !  it  is  the  dreadful 
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Witch  of  the  Isle  !  "  replied  the  frightened  girls, 
with  one  accord.  Oh,  look  !  look  !  there  she 
comes ! " 

We  all  turned  with  one  accord  toward  the 
spot  to  which  they  pointed,  and  beheld  a  strange 
sight  certainly.  A  little  old  woman,  nearly  bent 
double,  who  supported  herself  on  a  staff,  came 
hobbling  toward  us.  A  large,  queer-looking 
old  bonnet,  resembling  a  modern  coal-scuttle, 
both  in  size  and  shape,  adorned  her  venerable 
head.  A  mass  of  coarse  grizzly  gray,  inter- 
spersed with  black,  showing  what  the  original 
color  had  been,  was  frizzled  in  such  an  extra- 
ordinary manner  over  her  face  as  nearly  to 
conceal  it,  and  which  caused  Tom  to  remark 
that  he  thought  it  would  be  an  act  of  charity 
for  somebody  to  lend  the  old  lady  a  comb. 
Her  face,  where  we  could  see  it  for  hair,  was 
tanned  almost  black.  Her  dress  was  a  queer 
mixture  of  rags  tied  together,  while  a  cloak  of 
extravagant  length  trailed  behind  her,  catching  m 
everything  as  she  went  along,  in  a  manner  that 
must  have  been  very  annoying  to  her  witch-ship^ 
Don't  be  frightened,  pretty  ladies,  the  Witch 
of  the  Isle  only  wants  to  tell  your  fortunes,"* 
said  the  little  old  woman,  in  a  shrill,  cracked 
treble  voice,  as  she  came  up. 
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Country  girls  are  not  so  easily  frightened  as 
their  city  sisters,  so  while  I  was  looking  anx- 
iously around  for  a  nice  place  to  faint,  the  rest, 
encouraged  by  the  example  of  Tom,  Dick  and 
Dr.  Clare,  gathered  around  her,  amid  an  extra 
amount  of  giggling  and  blushing,  to  have  their 
fortunes  told. 

''Here,  kitten,  where  are  you?"  called  Tom, 
when  most  of  them  had  learned  their  destinies. 

Here  she  is — hiding  behind  Minnie,"  cho- 
rused half  a  dozen  voices ;  and  I  was  dragged 
unceremoniously  into  the  presence  of  the  witch. 

Here,  tell  this  young  lady's  fortune,  marm," 
said  Tom,  pushing  me  forwwd. 

Marm  "  took  my  hand  accordingly,  and  loot 
ing  earnestly  down  into  the  palm,  proceeded 
to  set  forth  my  future  destiny,  which,  de^i 
reader,  you  must  excuse  my  not  telling  you,  as 
Tm  really  too  bashful  to  do  it.  I  am  sure  I 
was  very  silly  to  blush  so,  but  she  would  look 
so  often  at  Dr.  Clare,  and  told  so  much 
nonsense,  that  I  positively  couldn't  help  it. 

Now,  then,  it's  your  turn,"  said  I  to  Tom^ 
when  the  sybil  had  resigned  my  hand. 

All  right — here  goes,"  said  Tom,  prompt!) 
extending  his  hand,  like  a  school-boy  about  ta 
be  slapped.      Pitch  into  it,  marm." 
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Thus  adjured,  the  fortune  teller  quietly  pr€> 
ceeded  to    pitch  into  it"    After  examining  the 
lines  a  moment,  she  raised  her  eyes  to  his  face, 
and  said,  solemnly  : 
You're  in  love  ! 

Tom  sighed  like  a  pa^'r  of  bellows,  and 
glanced  meekly  at  Mattie  ;  there  was  no  deny- 
ing the  melancholy  fact. 

Again  che  sybil  looked  down,  but,  before  she 
could  deliver  another  startling  truth,  a  vigorous 
voice  shouted : 

Hillo,  there  !  hillo  !    i  le  boat's  adrift ! 

A  glance  at  the  tide,  which  was  rising  rapidly, 
showed  us  the  boat  unconcernedly  sailing  away,, 
and,  not  wishing  to  be  obliged  to  swim  back; 
the  whole  party,  male  and  female,  made  a  rush 
for  the  culprit,  which,  with  some  difficulty  and 
considerable  wetting,  was  captured  and  tied  tri- 
umphantly to  a  tree.  This  feat  performed,  we 
hurried  back,  but  the  fortune-teller  was  gone. 
In  vain  we  searched  the  woods,  the  witch  was 
nowhere  visible. 

At  last  we  gave  up  the  search,  and  seated 
ourselves  on  the  grass,  to  discuss  and  laugh  over 
the  various  fortunes  told.  Tom  teased  me  un- 
mercifully about  something  the  old  woman  had 
said  concerning  me  passing  my  life  manufacfc 
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iiring  pills  and  selling  physic,  at  which  Dr. 
Clare  laughed,  and  I  got  as  red  in  the  face  as 
a  full-blown  poppy. 

Evening  drew  on,  and  not  wishing  to  remain 
in  a  place  inhabited  by  witches  after  dark,  we 
gathered  our  baskets,  empty  enough  now,  seat- 
ed ourselves  in  the  boat,  and  rowed  slowly 
homeward. 

How  well  I  remember  that  sail  home  from 
Witch  Island.  Tom  sang  the  ''Canadian  Boat 
Song,"  and  every  time  he  would  get  to  *'  Row, 
brothers,  row,"  he  would  give  the  boat  such  a 
desperate  jerk,  as  nearly  to  upset  all  on  his  side 
out,  thus  keeping  the  girls  in  a  constant  state  of 
commotion.  Dr.  Clare  sang,  ''Susie,  Come 
with  Me,"  which  every  lady  looked  at  me  and 
laughed,  and  I  felt  terribly  conscious.  Then 
Dick  sang  the  "  King  of  the  Cannibal  Islands," 
with,  oh,  dear  me !  such  an  awful,  jaw-breaking 
chorus  ending,  as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect, 
with — 

Hokee  pokee,  wong-ee  fum, 

Kee  ku  callibu  cum, 

Flibbidee,  flabbadee,  chingring  wum— ' 

The  King  of  the  Cannibal  Islands.** 

And,  while  he  sang,  he  kept  nodding  his  hc^  1 
and  twisting  himself  into  all  sorts  of  shapes. 
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and  making  such  ludicrous  faces,  that  I  rolled 
over  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  convulsed  with 
laughter,  until  Tom  declared  that,  if  we  didn't 
stop,  we'd  upset  the  boat,  and  spill  all  hands  in 
the  water.  So,  in  dread  of  such  an  awful  catas- 
trophe, we  all  settled  quietly  down,  until  we 
landed. 

Our  first  care,  after  landing,  was  to  go  and 
see  Kitty,  whom  we  found  as  "well  as  could  be 
expected"  under  the  circumstances.  I  enter- 
tained her  with  an  account  of  our  adventures  on 
the  island,  and  bitterly  bewailed  the  unfortunate 
tooth,  that  wouldn't  let  her  come.  Kitty  said 
little,  but  there  was  a  queer,  quizzical  smile  oa 
her  face,  and  the  bright  eyes  were  actually 
flashing  with  suppressed  mischief,  under  their 
long  lashes. 

That  evening  we  were  all  assembled  in  the 
big  parlor  at  Uncle  John's,  chatting  and  talking 
over  the  events  of  the  day.  Tom  was  telling 
Aunt  Hatty  about  the  witch,  with  a  great  many 
additions  of  his  own,  which  caused  aunty  to  de- 
clare, she'd  bin  skeered  to  death,"  when  the 
door  opened,  and,  to  our  surprise  and  con- 
sternation, the  identical  Witch  of  the  Isle  en- 
tered 

Speak  of  the  devil,  and  he'll  appear,"  mut- 
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tered  Tom,  looking  as  if  he  fancied  his  eyes 
were  laboring  under  a  delusion. 

But  it  was  no  delusion — there  she  was ;  big 
bonnet,  frizzled  head,  ragged  dress,  and  long 
cloak.  We  all  jumped  to  our  feet  in  dismay, 
one  young  lady,  with  a  shrill,  piping  scream, 
flung  herself  into  Dick's  arms,  upon  which  that 
modest  young  gentleman  turned  all  sorts  of 
colors.  Aunt  Hatty,  with  a  half-suppressed 
yell,  clapped  a  bottle  of  camphor  to  her  nose, 
and  fell  back  in  her  chair,  completely  ex- 
tinguished. And  still  the  little  old  woman 
stood  there,  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  looking 
as  cool  as  a  cucumber. 

Who  the  deuce  are  you  ?  "  exclaimed  Tom  ; 
by  Jove,  I'll  soon  know ; "  and  before  the  little 
witch,  who  had  turned  to  fly,  could  reach  the 
door,  he  had  her  in  his  arms.  The  big  bonnet 
and  wig  fell  to  the  floor,  disclosing  the  golden 
curls,  malicious  blue  eyes,  and  laughing  face 
of — Kitty  Glen. 

"  Eh  !  how  !  what !  no  !  yes — Kitty,  why 
what  the  devil  ?"  began  Tom,  whose  under  jaw 
had  dropped  into  a  graceful  attitude  of  amaze- 
ment. 

For  shame,  Tom  !  how  dare  you  say  such 
naughty  words,  sir  !   Let  me  go !  JVlattie  '11  be 
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jealous,"  said  Kitty,  coolly  extricating  herself 
from  his  arms,  and  quietly  taking  a  chair. 

And  so.  It  was  you  all  the  time,"  said  I, 
dreadfully  disappointed  ;  *'and  I  really  thought, 
all  the  time,  it  was  a  witch.  Ill  never  forgive 
you,  Kitty  Glen — so  there!" 

La !  now,  Susie,  you  wouldn't  be  so  cruel/* 
said  Kitty,  looking  very  much  unconcerned. 

It  was  cleverly  done,  by  George,"  said 
Tom,  laughing,  Come,  Kitty,  have  mercy  on 
us,  and  tell  us  how  you  did  it." 

Oh;  it  wasn't  the  least  trouble,"  said  Kitty, 
''You  see,  I  had  the  dress  and  cloak,  and  bon^ 
net  and  wig  ready,  two  or  three  days  before, 
and  the  plan  made  up  " 

So  the  toothache  was  all  a  sham,"  said  Tom. 
''Go  on,  Kitty,  you  re  rapidly  improving." 

"  No  wonder  Td  improve  v^Wh.  you  around,'* 
retorted  Kitty.  "  Well,  you  know,  1  got  papa's 
skiff,  and,  as  I  am  a  capital  rower,  I  easily  got 
across,  and  landed  on  the  side  of  the  island,  op- 
posite to  where  you  were.  A  little  walnut 
bark  made  my  face  a  nice  mahogany  color,  and 
seizing  a  favorable  opportunity,  I  cut  the 
painter  of  your  boat,  so  that  when  the  tide 
would  rise,  she  would  drift  out,  which,  I  rightly 
conjectured,  would  send  the  whole  of  you  to^ 
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the  beach.  Then  I  appeared  among  you,  and 
everything  turned  out  just  as  I  expected  it 
would.  While  you  all  were  breaking  your 
necks,  running  to  the  beach,  I  just  slipped 
away,  got  into  my  boat,  and  rowed  home.  By 
taking  a  roundabout  direction  I  kept  out  of 
your  sight,  and  so,  while  you  were  tearmg  your 
eyes  out  and  the  clothes  oflf  your  backs,  looking 
for  me  in  the  woods,  I  was  safe  at  home, 
laughing  at  you  all." 

Well,  it  was  a  clever  trick,  and  no  mis^ 
take,*'  said  Tom,  highly  delighted.  Why, 
Kitten,  Fd  no  idea  you  were  so  smart.*' 

Hadn't  you,  indeed  ?  "  said  Kitty.  Lor, 
Tom  !  you  haven't  seen  half  my  smartness  yet. 
I  expect  I  was  made  to  keep  you  all  from  dying 
of  torpor.  Won't  I  make  a  nice  sister-in-law, 
eh,  Tom  ?  Well,  good  night ;  I  give  you  all 
my  blessing  ! "  said  Kitty,  spreading  out  het 
hands  as  if  she  was  going  to  warm  them  ;  and, 
with  this  solemn  benediction,  she  disappeared, 
and  was  half  way  home  before  Dick,  who  hur 
ricd  after  her,  could  reach  the  door. 
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The  sable  clouds  of  night  were  gathering 
over  the  azure  firmament,  coming  in  troops  of 
every  variety  of  color,  from  buttermilk  blue 
to  dull,  brownish  gray,  speckled  like  a  school 
of  porpoises,  and  making  the  sky  look  as 
omnia  and  black  as  the  contents  of  an  ink 
bottle  spilled  on  the  table-cloth.  The  clouds 
and  the  darkness,  like  a  couple  of  pickpockets, 
grew  so  thick  that  it  was  impossible  for  a  body 
to  see  their  nose  before  their  face.  At  such  an 
hour,  and  amid  such  intense  gloom,  there 
''might  have  been  seen  "  (if  there  had  been 
anybody  out  to  see  it,  which  there  wasn't)  a 
solitary  horseman  "  galloping  along  the  princi- 
pal street  of  Ashfield  at  a  most  break-^neck 
speed. 

Upon  reaching  the  farmhouse  occupied  by 
one  Mr.  John  Ford,  the  horseman  gave  the  rein 
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a  jerk,  accompanied  with  a  yell  of  Whoa!" 
This,  however,  not  being  evidently  understood, 
had  to  be  repeated,  when  the  animal  graciously 
condescended  to  whoa  !  "  coming  to  a  stand- 
still  so  suddenly  that  the  rider  nearly  flew  over 
his  head.  Muttering  something  that  sounded 
like  vicious  brute,"  with  an  expletive  before 
vicious  that  a  minister  wouldn't  approve  of,  the 
horseman  w^ho  might  have  been  seen  "entered 
the  house,  and  turned  out  to  be,  upon  investi- 
gation, no  other  than  cousin  Dick. 

Perhaps  the  reader  would  like  to  be  informed 
what  was  the  occasion  of  this  haste.  If  so,  I 
am  happy  to  tell  him  or  her  that  we  were  going 
to  a  husking  party  in  the  big  barn,  and  had  dis- 
patched Dick  to  the  city,  that  morning,  for 
some  article  required. 

I  was  standing  before  the  parlor  mirror,  ar- 
ranging, with  as  much  care  as  if  I  were  going  to 
some  grand  city  ball,  my  dress,  thinking  to 
myself  (with  pardonable  vanity,  I  hope)  that  I 
looked  just  as  nice  in  my  white  muslin  dress  as 
I  had  ever  done  in  the  lilac  silks  and  blue  and 
rose-hued  satins  mamma  used  to  make  me  wear 
to  the  grand  parties  I  had  went  to  the  previous 
winter.  Minnie  stood  beside  me,  looking 
sweet,  and  smiling,  and  gentle,  just  as  she 
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always  did.  With  a  clatter  that  made  us  fancy 
a  badly-broken  colt  was  about  to  favor  us  with 
a  visit,  Dick  rushed  upstairs,  and  unceremo- 
niously entered  the  sacred  precincts  of  the 
dressing-room. 

Scuse  me,  girls — hope  I  don't  intrude,  as 
the  serpent  said  when  he  entered  Eden.  Ton 
my  word,  Susie,  you  look  quite  fascinating. 
If  you  weren't  my  cousin  Fd  fall  in  love  with 
you,  if  it  was  only  for  a  change,  you  know. 
But  IVe  called  in  to  tell  you  that  if  you  don't 
hurry,  you'll  be  late.  All  the  boys  and  gals 
that  have  arrived  are  husking  away  now  in 
the  barn,  and  the  rest  are  coming  as  thick  as 
oaths  in  fly  time.  Hurry  up  ! "  and  Dick  van- 
ished. 

Thus  adjured,  Minnie  and  I  hurried  up  ac- 
cordingly, and  descended  to  the  barn.  I 
paused  for  a  moment  to  contemplate  the  scene, 
which  was  to  me  equally  new  and  amusing. 
The  corn  for  husking  was  piled  up  in  a  heap 
in  one  corner  of  the  room,  and  round  it  the 
iads  and  lasses  were  gathered  in  pairs,  chatting 
and  laughing  at  an  astonishing  rate.  I  could 
catch,  where  I  stood,  disjointed  fragments  of 
the  conversation,  which  ran  somewhat  after  the 
following  fashion  : 
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''I  say,  Tom,  Nell  Neville  says" — YouVe 
got  a  young  son  with" — broken  leg,  and 
one  of  the  horns  off,  and  a  " — Beautiful  lady, 
that  looked  like  "  —  Sam  Jones'  pig,  with  the 
tail  and  both  ears  off  " — and  so,  Kitty,  when 
he  asked  me  to  have  him,  says  I"—  ''Go,  and 
be  hanged!  doesn't  everybody  know  you've 
got" — ''A  hole  in  your  pants  that" — ''Maggie 
Brown  fell  in  love  with,  and" — "She's  so 
pretty,  with  a  lovely  nose" —  "  Five  feet  and  a 
half  long,  and  worth" — "Wan  and  fivepince 
a  fut,  divil  resave  the  penny  less,"  said  Ned 
Murphy,  a  rollicking,  good-humored  son  of 
Erin,  concluding  this  queer  jumble  of  broken 
sentences. 

As  I  stood,  half  smothering  with  inward 
laughter,  Dr.  Clare  caught  sight  of  me,  and, 
springing  to  his  feet — thereby  upsetting  a  prim 
old  maid  who  chanced,  unluckily  for  herself,  to 
be  in  his  way — came  over,  and  insisted  upon 
my  making  myself  useful  with  the  rest. 

"  But  I  don't  know  how,"  said  I,  glancing 
in  dismay  at  the  others,  who  were  tugging 
with  all  their  might  at  the  tough  husks. 

"Well,  'tis  never  too  late  to  learn,  though 
your  little  paws  don't  look  as  if  made  for  the 
work.    Come  along,  I'll  teach  you." 
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So  saying,  Dr.  Clare  tucked  me  under  his 
arm  and  marclied  over  to  the  rest,  who  hailed 
me  with  : 

"  Oh,  Susie,  how  dye  do?"  Where  have 
you  been  all  the  evening  ?"  Husking  is  the 
greatest  fun  ! "  Susie,  speak  to  your  cousin 
Tom,  and  make  him  behave  himself."  Dick^ 
stop  yourself — youVe  mussing  all  my  hair!'"* 

Here's  a  place.  Miss  Ford  ;    come  here." 

I  sat — no,  squatted — like  the  rest,  down  on 
the  floor,  and  applied  myself  diligently  to  the 
business  of  the  -evening,  getting  shockingly 
red  in  the  face  in  my  frantic  endeavors  to  pull 
off  the  tough  husks,  and  causing  Dr.  Clare  to 
laugh  at  my  awkwardness  until  he  was  tired^ 
while  Tom  declared,  emphatically,  I  was  a 
stunner" — a  regular  trump,  and  no  mis- 
take "—a  compliment  I,  of  course,  felt  exceed- 
ingly proud  of. 

At  last,  to  the  evident  delight  of  most  of  the 
party,  supper  was  announced,  and  a  universal 
rush  was  made  from  the  room,  headed  aa 
usual,  by  Tom,  who  declared  himself  as  hun- 
gry as  a  "  whale  in  the  middle  of  Lent.'^  * 
Such  a  supper  as  was  spread  there  would 
have  astonished  some  of  the  city  folks,  I  fancy. 
There  were  roast  geese,  and  ducks,  and  chick- 
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ens,  and  pigs,  and  mince  pies,  and  pumpkin 
pies,  and  apple  pies,  and  lots  of  other  things 
— enough  to  serve  a  regiment  for  a  month,  on 
short  allowance.  I  really  fancied,  by  the  way 
the  good  things  vanished,  that  everyone  pres- 
ent had  fasted  for  a  week  previously,  in  ordei 
to  raise  an  appetite.  But,  like  everything  else 
in  the  world,  the  supper  came  to  an  end,  at 
last,  and  we  all  sought  the  barn  once  more, 
where  the  fun  of  the  evening  now  in  reality 
commenced. 

The  corn  during  our  absence,  had  been  car- 
ried away,  the  floor  swept,  seats  spread  round 
the  walls,  and  blind  Jake  and  Sam  Greasyface, 
two  darkies,  with  their  fiddles,  were  perched 
on  an  elevation,  ready  for  the  dancers. 

Now,  what*s  to  be  the  order  of  the  even- 
ing ?  inquired  Dick,  briskly,  as  the  whole 
body  gathered  in  a  circle  to  find  out  what  was 
to  be  done  next. 

''I'm  going  right  in  for  a  dance,"  said  Tom, 
decidedly. 

''Oh,  get  away  with  your  dancing!"  said 
Bill  Jones,  contemptuously.  "  There  s  forfeits, 
and  bhnd  man  s  buflf,  and  hunt  the  squirrels, 
and  lots  of  other  thmgs;  that's  got  to  come 
off  first." 
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"  Bah  !  what's  the  good  of  them  small  pota- 
toes  ?  One  break-down  is  worth  the  whole  of 
them." 

Oh,  no,  it's  not !  Let  us  have  forfeits !  " 
chorused  a  dozen  voices  in  every  variety  of 
tone,  sounding  much  like  all  the  keys  of  a 
piano  struck  at  once, 

'^Hooray!  the  majority  carries  the  day!" 
exclaimed  Bill  Jones,  cutting  a  flourish,  and 
seizing  hold  of  the  prim  old  maid  before  men-^ 
tioned,  he  whirled  her  round  and  round  in  a 
sort  of  hysterical  waltz,  which  didn't  seem  to  be 
at  all  to  her  liking,  judging  by  the  way  she 
yelled. 

Pooh  !  stop  your  squealing,  Miss  Arimenta 
Ann  ;  there's  no  harm  done  !"  said  Bill,  coolly. 
"  I  only  wanted  to  show  Ned  Murphy  how 
smart  you  are  yet !  " 

Now,  as  it  was  well  known  to  all  present  that 
Miss  Arimenta  Ann  was  quite  tender  on  Ned, 
who  was  a  clever,  good-looking  fellow,  Bill's 
speech  produced  a  universal  titter,  which  was 
heightened  by  Ned's  replying  : 

Troth,  Bill,  you  may  say  that ;  sure  smce 
I  left  the  land  of  fun,  buthermilk  and  praties,, 
myself  didn't  see  such  a  fut  and  ankle.  Och  I 
faith,  they  bate  e  er  a  pillar  in  the  Giant's  Cause- 
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way,  and  they  say  they're  wan  thickness  from  top 
till  bottom.  Ton  my  sowl,  miss,  when  we're 
married,  I'll  bring  you  to  Ireland,  and  if  I 
don't  take  you  to  dance  a  jig  to  the  chune  of 
'Tatther  Jack  Welsh'  in  no  timC;  it'll  be  21 
caution ! " 

Miss  Arimenta  Ann  tossed  her  head  disdain- 
fully, but  condescended  never  a  word,  and  at  a 
hint  from  Dick,  we  all  arranged  ourselves  for 
the  forfeits.  Dick  got  a  plate,  which  he  began 
spinning  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  calling  on 
someone  to  catch  it.  If  the  one  called  on 
allowed  that  plate  to  fall  before  he  or  she 
caught  it,  they  were  forced  to  pay  a  forfeit,  and 
as  very  few  were  smart  enough  to  catch  it,  there 
was  soon  lots  of  forfeits  collected. 

''Now  let  us  redeem! "said  Dick,  ''we've 
got  enough  ! " 

This  proposal  meeting  with  universal  appro- 
bation, was  immediately  carried  into  effect. 
Dick  seated  himself  on  a  chair  in  the  middle  of 
the  floor,  and  was  blindfolded,  while  Bill  Jones 
stood  behind  him  with  the  pawns. 

"What's  the  owners  of  these  to  do?"  in- 
quired Bill,  holding  up  two. 

"The  lady's  got  to  kiss  Ned  Murphy,  and 
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the  gentleman's  got  to  make  a  speech ! "  replied 
Dick,  promptly. 

"  Miss  Arimenta  Ann  Snider  and  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Murphy,  go  and  do  it ! said  Bill,  with 
gravity  befitting  a  parson. 

Massy  on  us !  I  shan't  do  no  sich  thing  ! '' 
said  Miss  Arimenta  Ann,  covering  her  face, 
with  a  little  hysteric  scream. 

You  won't  get  your  smelling-bottle  then  !  " 
said  Bill,  ''besides  it  will  be  setting  a  bad  ex- 
ample to  the  rest.  Come,  now.  Miss  Arimenta, 
don't  be  contrary,  as  the  crocodile  said,  when 
he  wanted  the  doctor  to  pull  his  tooth  ! " 

Thus  adjured,  the  ancient  virgin  gave  in,  and 
marched  deliberately  up  to  Ned,  whose  look  of 
undisguised  horror  sent  me  into  convulsions. 
Ned,  however,  came  from  a  land  famous  for  its 
heroes,  and  he  wouldn't  retreat.  A  sudden 
sharp  report,  like  a  distant  pistol-shot  from 
where  he  sat,  soon  convinced  the  company  that 
Miss  Arimenta  Ann  had  fully  redeemed  the  i 
smelling-bottle,  which  was  thereupon  surren- 
dered to  her  by  Bill. 

It  was  now  Ned's  turn  to  redeem  his  pledge  ^ 
by  making  a  speech.  Accordingly  he  mounted  i 
on  a  chair,  and  fixing  his  eyes  on  Miss  Arimentgj 
Ann,  launched  forth  :  ^ 
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**My  dearest  dear,  your  face  is  fair, 
And  red  is  the  hue  of  your  carrotty  hair, 
Your  illigant  nose  is  beautiful,  too, 
And  something  like  your  hair  in  hue. 
And,  och  !  sich  snowy  teeth  !  bedad 
They  wor  the  finest  the  dentist  had. 
Sure,  to  tell  your  charms,  I  am  not  able, 
Your  face  it  shines  like  a  kitchen  table  ! " 

Miss  Arimenta  Ann  could  stand  it  no  longer, 
the  squeak  of  many  a  suppressed  laugh  broke 
upon  her  ear,  and,  with  a  squeal  of  dismay,  she 
flung  herself  backward,  and  went  off  into  a 
most  genteel  swoon.  The  smelling-bottle  was 
immediately  put  into  requisition  with  such  effect 
that  a  succession  of  alarming  sneezes  soon  con- 
vinced the  company  that  consciousness  had 
returned.  To  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  how- 
ever, Ned  brought  over  a  glass  of  water,  which 
he  dashed  with  hearty  good  will  in  her  face.  A 
yell,  compared  to  which  an  Indian  war-whoop 
is  nothing,  followed  this,  and  with  one  galvanic 
bound,  the  outraged  damsel  sprang  to  her  feet, 
sending  her  anxious  attendants  reeling  right  and 
left,  and  turning  to  Ned,  who  was  taken  wholly 
unawares,  with  one  tremendous  blow  he  meas- 
ured his  length  on  the  floor.  In  another  mo- 
ment, Miss  Arimenta  Ann  was  out  of  the 
house,  and  away. 

**Och!  I'm  kilt  entirely,  so  I  am!"  ejacu- 
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lated  the  luckless  Ned,  wiping  his  unfortunate 
nose,  from  which  a  stream  of  claret  issued^ 
Arrah  !  you  ould  divil,  if  I  only  had  a  houlc: 
of  you,  Fd  give  you  a  bucket  of  wather  insteal 
of  a  glassful.  Oh,  mother  o'  consolation  !  loo| 
at  the  nose  the  old  vagabone  left  me,  sure  iti 
as  big  as  a  sassage,  and  my  fine  new  vest 
spoiled  entirely,  too,  so  it  is  !  " 

A  roar  of  laughter,  at  the  ludicrous  tone  d; 
grief  in  which  Ned  spoke,  followed  th| 
touching  appeal,  and  with  a  crestfallen  ail 
melancholy  to  witness,  the  fallen  hero  picke^ 
himself  up,  and  cast  his  eyes  around,  as  % 
seeking  some  sympathizing  face,  with  a  loc| 
so  pathetically  mournful  that  it  ought  to  ha^ 
moved  the  heart  of  a  mill-stone,  but  whic 
only  made  us  laugh  till  the  tears  ran  down  our 
cheeks. 

Och  \  ye  unfeelin'  haythens  ;  is  that  all  the  j 
lament  you  make  for  me  wid  my  collar-bone  , 
broke,  maybe  ;  and  if  it's  not,  sure  my  shirt- 
collar  is  anyway.    Maybe  ye's  would  think  't 
no  joke  of  that  ould  wild  cat,  *savin'  your  pres- 
ence, ladies,  was  to  drive  her  knuckles  into  your  j 
own  noses,  and  thim  same  knuckles  is  as  sharp 
as  cafs  teeth — bad  luck  to  them  !  God  forgive  j 
me  for  swearin'     Arrah  !   stop  yer  bleedin' 
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can*t  ye ! " — this  was   addressed  to  his  nose. 

Sure,  my  heart's  broke  wipin'  ye,  and  bad 
scram  to  the  handkerchief  I  have,  good,  bad,  or 
indifferent,  barrin'  this  wan,  and  sure  this  is 
a  piece  of  the  sheet  o'  the  bed  that  I  tore  off 
comin'  away  !  Oh  !  murther  sheery  !  will  ye 
nivir  stop?  Isn't  my  handkerchief  soaked 
through  wid  ye,  ye  contrary  big  parsnip.  Och  1 
well,  well !  wouldn't  it  be  bether  for  a  man  nivir 
to  have  a  handle  to  his  face  at  all,  than  to 
be  bothered,  as  I  am,  wid  it,  this  misfortunit 
night?" 

At  this  melancholy  crisis  of  poor  Ned's  la- 
mentations.  Aunt   Hatty  luckily   came  out, 
drawn  by  our  shouts  of  laughter,  and  under 
her  motherly  care,  the    contrary  big  parsnip/' 
as  Ned  designated  his  nose,  soon  stopped  bleed- 
ing.   The    piece  of  the  sheet "  was  consigned 
.to  the  fire,  and  Ned,  having  exchanged  his 
dislocated  shirt-collar  for  another,  soon  made 
his  appearance  among  us  again,  in  all  the  glory 
vof  clean  linen  and  a  new  pocket-handkerchief. 
^As  for  us,  it  was  nearly  half  an  hour  before  wc 
could  stop  laughing  sufficiently  to  go  on  with 
the  amusement  of  the  evening.  And  even  then, 
^in  the  midst  of  whatever  we  were  doing,  the 
remembrance  of  Ned's  melancholy  visage,  as 
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he  stood  holding  the  fragment  of  the  sheet  to 
his  nose,  and  deploring  his  misfortunes,  was 
enough  to  set  us  off  in  a  roar  again. 

Nothing  marred  the  festivities  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  evening.  The  forfeits  were 
redeemed  without  further  accident  Blind 
man's  buff "  and  Hunt  the  squirrel "  were 
followed  by  dance  after  dance,  until,  to  our  sur- 
prise, the  red  glow  of  coming  morn  warned  us 
that  it  was  time  to  separate,  and  seek  our 
pillows. 

Miss  Arimenta  Ann  and  Mr.  Ned  Murphy 
never  met  at  a  party  after  that  eventful  ''husk- 
ing/' for  Miss  Arimenta,  as  soon  as  she  dis- 
covered he  was  to  be  present,  immediately  beat 
a  precipitate  retreat. 

Three  months  after,  Ned  married  a  bright- 
eyed  little  widow,  sharp,  and  smart,  and  witty, 
something  like  the  Little  Widow"  in  the 
*'  Ladies'  Promenade,"  in  fact.  On  that  inter- 
esting occasion,  he  invited  Miss  Arimenta  Ann 
to  the  wedding,  which  invitation  she  declined 
under  plea  of  a  bad  toothache,  an  excuse  which 
afforded  Ned  many  a  joke  at  the  expense  of 
the    set  from  the  dentist." 

Mrs.  Ned  turned  out  to  be  a  very  smart  little 
lady,  reformed  Ned  from  his  wildness,  and  kept 
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him  in  pocket-handkerchiefs,  to  the  great  saving" 
of  the  sheets,  and  Ned  made  her  a  very  good 
husband  ;  and  they  may  be  seen  any  day  in 
Ashfield;  one  of  the  happiest  couples  in  it 
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None  genuine  uniess  the  f^C'SimSSs  of  GURTJS  S 
PERi€iMS,  New  Ycpk,  is  ®7f  ihe  outside  wpssppepn  SoieS 
i»y  Druggists  tiipougiiout  tise  wopitSm 


will  find  MRS.  WINSLOW'S  SOOTH- 
ING  SYRUP  the  Best  Remedy  to  use 
for  their  children  dUi*Sng  tho  TBBthing  giBfiodm 


QUI?  — 

endeavor' 

in  selling  books  to  you,  is  to 
have  you  feel  that  you  are  get* 
ting  your  moneys s  worthm 
We  therefore  desire  to  call  your 
special  attention  to  the  following 

Four  Books  in, 
ONE, 

fm  You  are  Courting, 
I    You  want  to  Court,  or 
^   You  want  to  be  Courted, 

you  should  obtain  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 


SOW  TO  WOO;  WMMir  AWn  WHOM,  which  gives 
full  and  interesting  rules  for  the  etiauette  of  courtship, 
the  time  and  place  for  conducting  the  same,  and  some 
«  good  advice  as  to  the  eelectioa  of  your  partner  for  life, 

COUBTSMir  AKI>  MABBIAGB,  which  tells  how  to 
win  the  favor  of  tf le  ladies,  how  to  begin  and  end  a  court- 
ship, and  how  to  "  Pop  the  Question and  also  gives  full 
Intormation  la  regard  to  tne  invitations,  gifts,  ushers, 
bridesmaids,  conduct  of  the  wedding  ceremony,  etc.,  etc* 

THE  LOVBItS^  €OMr ANION ^  wlilch  gives  the  flirta-' 
tions  of  the  handkerchief,  parasol,  glove,  fan  and  napkin: 
also,  the  language  of  flowers ;  how  to  kis&  deiiciously ;  and  j 
^     a  cure  for  bashf ulness.  * 

^■'^^M:E  rOPULAB  letter  WBITBB,  which  tells  hoi^ 
to  write  business,  social,  and  love  letters,  giving  ttumep«, 
ous  examples  of  all. 

This  valuable  work,  containing  the  four  booJcs  above 
mentioned,  is  issued  in  one  volume  under  tho  title  HO  Wi 
TO  WOO,  and  it  will  be  sent  to  any  address,  postpaid,  upoa 
receipt  of  25  cents  in  postage  stamps  or  money.  Address 

J.  S.  OGILVIB  PUBLISEIN&  COMPANY, 

67  HOSE  SIBEET,  NEW  YOBX^ 


ARE  YOU  IN  LOVE? 


If  So,  You  5hould  Order  at  Once 

THE  LOVER'S  COMPANION. 

Compiled  by  CHARLES  NOEL  DOUGLAS. 


The  most  unique,  artistic,  interesting  and  valuable  book 
of  its  kind  in  existence.  Everything  the  master  minds  of  ^11 
ages  have  sung  and  written  concerning  the  divine  passion 
can  be  found  in  this  work,  and  it  is  replete  with  the  most-ex- 
quisite love  lyrics,  love  ballads,  and  love  poems,  attuned  to 
each  and  every  mood  of  the  human  heart.  It  contains  2,000 
literary  love  gems.  A  veritable  Cupid's  treasury  and  store- 
house of  love,  and  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  every  library, 
desk  and  boudoir,  for  love  is  universal. 

READ  THE  PREFACE  AND  YOU  WILL  UNDERSTAND 
THE  SCOPE  OF  THIS  WONDERFUL  WORK. 

Every  rightly  constructed  being  is  at  some  period  of  exist- 
ence susceptible  to  the  tender  passion.  When  love's  young 
dream  comes  to  youth  or  maid,  the  lovers  in  despair  realize 
how  inadequate  is  the  language  at  their  command  to  express 
the  depths  of  the  consuming  passion  that  is  gnawing  at  their 
hearts. ; 

It  is  at  such  ecstatic  periods  lovers  crave  for  some  work 
that  will  put  them  in  touch  with  all  that  the  world's  great 
men  have  sung,  said,  and  written  in  verse  or  prose  upon  the 
subject  of  that  divine  passion  which  has  converted  their 
whole  beings,  temporarily,  into  a  furnace  of  sighs. 

It  is  to  soothe  the  souls  of  the  love-lorn,  and  to  give  them 
an  entrance  into  the  whole  realm  of  love  literature  that  this 
work  has  been  compiled.  " 

)  From  the  sublime  heights  of  love  triumphant  through  the 
various  degrees  of  jealousy,  fickleness,  partings,  etc.,  to  the 
depths  of  a  love  grown  cold,  every  phase  of  the  human  affec- 
tions has  been  touched  upon,  and  the  choicest  gems  of  the 
v/orld's  love  literature  gathered  into  this  work,  for  the  ser- 
vice and  solace  of  the  heart-hungry  of  both  sexes. 

This  great  book  contains  160  pages  and  is  bound  in  hand- 
some cloth.  Price,  50  cents.  It  will  be  sent  by  mail,  post- 
paid, to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price.  Address  all  orders  to 

J.  S.  O&ILVIE  PUELISHINe  COMPANY, 
P.  0.  Box  767.  57  ROSE  STKEET,  NEW  YORK 


Grace  Miller  White'5 


The  following  list  of  books  by  this  well-knowa  and  popu- 
lar author  have  been  writt^m  from  the  popular  plays  which 
are  now  being  presented  in  various  parts  of  the  couDtry, 
They  are  printed  on  handsome  laid  paper,  are  fully  illus- 
'  trated,  and  are  Dound  in  handsome  lithograph  cover  in  five 
tjolors.   Price,  25  cents  each,  or  five  books  for  $1.00. 

DKIVEN  FROM  HOME. 

JOE  WELOE  THE  PEDDLER 

A  MIDNIGHT  MARRIA.GE 

NO  WEDDING  BELLS  FOR  HER. 

QUEEN  OF  THE  WHITE  bLAYEB. 

RACHEL  GOLDSTEIN. 

SKY  FARM. 

TWO  LITTLE  SAILOR  BOYS. 

WEDDED,  BUT  NO  V/IFE. 

WHEN  WOMEN  LOYE. 

A  RAGGED  HERO. 

WHY  WO:^[EN  SIN. 

A  CeiLD  OF  TBE  SLUMS. 

HUMAN  HEARJS 

THE  STREET  SINGER. 

FROM  RAGS  TO  RICHES. 

THE  CHILD  WIFE. 

DOWN  BY  THE  SEA. 

A  PRISONER  OF  WAR. 

LIGHTS  OF  HOME. 

THE  YACANT  CFIAIR. 

A  WIFES  SECRET. 

DANGEFuS  OF  WORKING  GIRLS. 

BECA.USE  SFfE  LOVED. 

SHADOWS  OF  A  GREAT  CITY. 

FAST  LIFE  IN  NEW  YORK. 

DESERTED  AT  THE  ALTAR. 

THE  HOLY  CITY. 

HER  MAD  MARRIAGE. 

ALONE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

A  ROYAL  SLA  YE. 

All  of  the  above  books  are  for  sale  by  all  dealers  and  de« 
^artment  stores  everywhere.  Cut  this  advertisement  out  and 
take  it  to  your  dealer  and  make  a  selection.  Price,  25  cents 
each,  or  any  five  books  for  $1.00,  at  which  price  we  will  send 
them  by  mail,  postpaid.  The  trade  supplied  by  all  the  news 
companies  and  wholesale  jobbers.  Address  a,ll  mail  orders  to 

J.  S.  0  GIL  VIE  PUBLISHING  COMPAl^Y, 
p.  0.  Box  767.  57  ROSE  STREET,  2JEW  YORK. 


"BLUNDERS 

OF  A 

BASHFUL  MAN/^ 


'By  the  Popular  Author  of -^A  Bad  Boy's  Diary/' 

'  This  is  one  of  the  most  humorous  books  ever  issued,  and 
has  been  pronounced  better  than  **A  Bad  Boy's  Diary." 
12mo,  160  pages,  handsomely  illustrated  from  original  designs, 
including  also  the  portrait  and  autograph  of  **  The  Bashful 
Man."  Price,  paper  cover,  25  cents. 

Eow  the  reading  of  it  affected  One  Young  Lady. 

MABTSVUiIiE,  Mo.,  July  22, 18—. 

Author  of  **  Bashful  Man." 

Dear  Friend— Having  read  your  story  of  the  **BASHFUii  MAN,"and  seeing 
the  invitation  at  the  close  of  the  same,  and  after  studying  the  matter  over 
for  a  short  time,  eame  to  the  conclusion  that  I  was  the  very  girl  for  you ; 
being  of  good  family  and  an  expert  in  cooking  and  everything  pertaining 
to  housework.  I  am  not  an  old  maid  or  anything  of  that  sort,  but  am  just 
in  the  prime  of  life— my  next  birthday  wiU  be  nineteen ;  I  am  of  medium 
height,  and,  if  I  do  pay  it  myself,  good  looking.  Now,  wanting  to  get  a 
good  husband,  and  thinking  you  would  suit  me,  I  am  at  your  service.  If 
you  think  I  will  do,  just  drop  me  a  tew  lines,  and  I  will  then  tell  further 
what  I  can«do.  Till  then         I  remain,  sincerely  yours, 

AnnaT.H  •  ♦  *  * 

p.  S.— -Please  write  any  way.— Anna, 

The  original  of  the  above  letter  is  on  file  at  the  ofQce  of  the 
Publishers. 

The  book  is  for  sale  by  booksellers  and  newsdealers  every- 
l^Fhere,  or  it  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  25  cents  by  J. 
©GILVIE  PUBLrSHING  CO.,  57  Kose  Street.  New  Yobk. 


J>0  WOT  FAIL  to  read  the  sensational  French  novel 

over  two  millioa  of  whioh  have  been  sold.  Sent,  postpaid,  to 
any  address  on  receipt  of  only  15  cents.  Address  all  orders  to 

J.  S.  O&ILVIE  PITBLISHINO  COMPANY, 
57  BOSS  NEW  TWEOL 


UNCLE  CHAkLIE'5  POEMS. 

By  CHARLES  NOEL  DOUGLAS. 
12mOf  160  Bdges.    Cloth  Bound,    rrice,  50  Cents^ 

A  SURE  CURE  FOR  THE  BLUES. 
NOT  A  DRY  LINE  FROM  COVER  TO  COVER. 


This  is  the  most  thoroughly  entertaining  book  of  verse 
ever  offered  to  the  pubiic.  Every  line  a  laugh.  Every 
page  a  tonic. 

All  the  humorous  gems  of  this  author's  verse  have  been 
gathered  into  this  delightfully  novel  and  artistic  volume. 
Humorous  poem  follows  humorous  poem,  until  the  mind 
is  bewildered,  and,  just  as  the  sides  have  begun  to  ache  from 
excessive  laughter,  a  section  of  the  book  is  reached  that  is 
filled  with  verse  that  inspires,  lifts  the  reader  to  those 
heights  where  radiantly  gleam  the  towers  of  the  Holy  City 
upon  the  cloudless  blue  of  celestial  skies.  The  beacon  light 
of  faith  grandly  shines  from  out  an  ocean  of  mirth  and 
wholesome  fun. 

If  you  are  despondent,  sick,  blue,  lonesome,  despairing  or 
afflicted  with  any  of  the  mental  or  physical  ills  of  humanity 
and  desire  to  be  an  entirely  new  being  read  Uncle  Char^ 
lie's  JPoems.  If  you  are  happy  and  would  still  be  happier 
read  Uncle  Charlie's  JPoems»  In  fact,  there  is  not  a 
mental  or  bodily  condition  that  will  not  be  improved  by  the 
perusal  of  these  gems  of  rhymed  fun. 

Elegantly  printed  on  superior  paper,  artistically  bound  in 
cloth.  A  handsome,  substantial  volume ;  an  ideal  gift  book 
for  any  occasion  and  within  the  reach  of  every  purse.  This 
volume  also  contains  an  absorbingly  interesting 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  AUTHOR'S  LIFE, 
.together  with  elegant  half-tone  pictures  of  this  popular 
^writer  whose  sparkling  wit,  irresistible  humor,  unfailing 
cheerfulness  and  wonderful  optimism,  have  made  his  writ- 
ings a  source  of  delight  and  inspiration  to  millions  of  Ameri- 
can people. 

This  great  book  is  for  sale  by  all  booksellers  and  depart- 
ment stores  everywhere,  or  it  will  be  sent  by  mail,  postpaid, 
on  receipt  of  price  by 

J.  S.  OGILVIE  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

57  ROSE  STREET.  NEW  YORK 


conic  POST  CARDS. 


^     DO  YOU 


KNOW 

That  tilo  Fad  of  To-day  is  Collecting  Post  Cards? 

We  want  to  call  your  attention  to  Ogilvie's  Packet  ISTo,  1  of 
Oomic  PovSt  Cards,  and  Peerless  Packet  No.  1,  each  Packet  con- 
taining 25  of  the  best  collection  ever  made.  They  are  printed  iii 
four  colors,  and  we  guarantee  entire  satisfaction  or  the  money 
will  be  refunded.  No  collection  of  cards  will  be  complete  with* 
out  this  set,  and  the  price  is  very  low.  We  will  send  any  fiva 
cards  for  ten  cents,  or  any  15  cards  for  25  cents,  or  either  Paokei* 
(Containing  25  cards  for  35  cents,  by  mail,  post-paid,  to  any  ad- 
dress. In  order  to  give  you  a  httle  idea  of  the  fun  and  humoif 
02X  these  cards  we  give  herewith  a  list  of  the  subjects : 

List  of  Subjects  in  Ogilvie's  Packet  No.  1. 


1  Am  having  a  swell  time. 

2  Am  haviug  a  corking  good  time. 
S  Am  on  a  flying  trip. 

4  Arrived  safe. 

5  Am  too  busy  to  "Wiite. 

6  Am  having  a  large  time. 

7  Am  expecting  to  have  my  hands 

full. 

8  Can  you  come  over  soon? 

9  Coming  in  Vv  ith  the  tide  (tied). 

10  I  would  be  better  off. 

11  I  expect  to  make  a  hit  soon. 

12  I  am.  being  detained. 


13  I^m  having  a  rousing  time. 

14  I^m  all  to  the  Mary, 

15  I'm  taking  a  month  off. 

16  I'm  feeling  down  in  the  mcmfe^ 

17  I  am  on  the  jump. 

18  I  may  not  see  you  again. 

19  I  am  living  The  Simple  Life. 

20  Just  between  you  and  me. 

21  Things  are  humming. 

22  Things  are  very  quiet  here. 

23  We  are  stopping  here. 

24  We  can^t  get  over  it. 

25  We  are  stirring  things  up. 


List  of  Subjects  in  Ogilvie's  Peerless  Pacicet  No.  !• 


'^51 

32 
S3 
34 
35 

m 

88 


Am  still  on  the  mend. 
A  in  leiuling  a  dog's  life  in — 
Am  taking  things  easy, 
vicing  tor  a  drive. 
Have  stepped  down  to — 
Have  not  had  time  to  write. 
Have  a,  gr(jat  deal  on  my  mind. 
Have  been  w^orking  over-time. 
Have  been  seeing  the  sights. 
Hope  you  did  not  take  offence. 
**It"  stands  to  reason. 
I  made  several  purchases, 
I  nearly  had  a  fit. 


39  I  am  under  the  weather. 

40  I  was  very  much  disturbed. 

41  If  the  hotel  bill  was  only  alk 

42  I  just  slipped  down  to— 

43  Just  a  few  words  to  let  yo«\ 

know— 

44  The  family  circle. 

45  You  can  imagine  my  surprise. 

46  We  are  having  barrels  of  fun. 

47  We  are  creating  quite  a  sensatiOiU 

48  We  are  living  high, 

49  Will  be  gone  for  some  time, 

50  Will  take  the  train  for— 


Order  Cards  by  the  Number,  an.^  Address  all  Orders  to 

J.  S.  OaiLVIE  PUBLISHIITG  COMPAITT, 
P  0.  Box  767.  57  E03E  STSSST,  IflW  YOBK. 


32  POPULAR  NOVELS 
WRITTEN  FROn  PLAYS, 

rMICM,  25  CENTS  EACH. 

We  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  following  IM  o4 
novels  written  from  the  Popular  Plays,  which  are  being  pre* 
I  rented  in  various  parts  of  the  country.   They  contain  abo^fc 
)<200  pages  each,  with  illustrations  from  the  Play,  &id  B>m\ 
wund  in  handsome  paper  cover  printed  in  five  colors. 

APTEB  MIDNIGHT.   By  Finley  Fauley. 

THE  CHILD  SLAVES  OF  NEW  YORK.   By  Charles  5^ 
Bianey  and  Howard  Hall. 

C0E8E  PA  YTON'S  JOKE  BOOK.  By  Corse  Pay  ton. 

DBIY EN  FROM  HOME,   Bv  Grace  iftilier  White. 

A  DESPERATE  CHANCE.   By  Olive  Harper. 

FEANCESOA  DA  RIMINI.   By  George  Morehead. 

THE  FACTORY  GIRL.   By  Charles  E.  Bianey. 

THE  FATAL  WEDDING,   Bv  Louis  G.  Menke. 

FOR  HER  CHILDREN'S  SAKE.   By  Theodore  Kremeiro 

JOE  WELCH  THE  PEDDLER.   By  Grace  Miller  White. 

THE  LITTLE  CHURCH  AROUND  THE  CORNER.  By 
Marion  Russell. 

A  MIDNIGHT  MARRIAGE.  By  Grace  Miller  White. 

NATHAN  HALE:  THE  MARTYR  SPY.  By  Chas.  W.  Browm 

"  NELL  GWYN.''   By  George  Morehead. 

NO  WEDDING  BELLS  FOB  HER.  By  Grace  Miller  White. 

ONLY  A  SHOP  GIRL.   By  M.  W.  Stirling  and  C.  E.  Bianey. 

QUEEN  OP  THE  WHITE  SLAVES.  By  Grace  Miller  WMta, 

RACHEL  GOLDSTEIN.   By  Grace  Miller  White. 

ROBERT  EMMET.   By  George  Morehead. 

SKY  FARM.   By  Grace  Miller  White. 

THE  SHOW  GIRL.   By  01i\e  Harper. 

THE  STORY  OF  FRANCOIS  VILLON.  By  Geo.  Morehead^ 

THE  TWO  ORPHANS.   By  R.  D  Ennery. 

THE  VOLUNTEER  ORGANIST.   By  WilUam  B.  Gray. 

UNCLE  TOM  S  CABIN.   By  Mrs.  H.  B.  Stowe. 

A  WORKING  GIRL^S  WRONGS.   By  Hal  Reid. 
,  WEDDED  AND  PARTED.   By  Theodore  Kremer.  \ 
}  WEDDED,  BUT  NO  WIFE.   By  Grace  Miller  White.  \ 

WHEN  WOMEN  LOVE.   By  Grace  Miller  White. 

WHEN  WE  WERE  TWENTY-ONE.  By  H.  V.  Esmond.  ' 

*WAY  DOWN  EAST.   By  Joseph  R.  Grismer. 

SOUVENIR  BOOK  of  'Way  Down  East,  with  a  Novelette 
by  Grace  Miller  White. 

The  above  books  are  for  sale  by  Newsdealers  and  Book- 
sellers everywhere,  or  they  will  be  sent  by  mail,  poptpaid,  to 
any  address  for  25  cents  each,  or  any  five  books  for  $1.0«fo 
Address  all  orders  to 

J.  S.  OaiLVIE  PITBLISHI^G  COMPANY, 
R  0.  Box  767.  57  HOSE  STEEET,  IfEW  YOEIfe 


A  MO.OO  BOOK  FOR  S2.50I 


MOORE'S 

UNIVERSAL  ASSISTANT 

AND 

COMPLETE  MECHANIC. 

CONTAINING 

Over  One  Million  Industrial  Facts. 


OALCDLATIONS,  PROCESSES,  TRADE  SECRERS,  RULES,  LEGAL  ITEMS, 
BUSINESS  FORMS,  etc.,  in  every  OccupaiioD,  from  me  Houselioid  to  ttie 
Manufactory.   


A  work  of  Tinequaled  utility  to  every  Mechanic,  Farmer,  Merchant,  Bnslneaa 
Man,  ProfesRlonal  Gv-nriemen,  aad  Householder,  as  it  embraces  the  umin  poln^g  In 
over  200  Trader  and  Oocupuitioas.  It  contains  1016  pages  ana  over  500  illus- 
trations. 

The  following  synopais  gives  8ome  Idea  of  the  value  and  scope  of  the  work. 
The  contents  are  as  follows : 

Part  l.—Bread,  Cracker,  Pastry  and  rake  Baking,  Domestic  Cooking,  etc. 
Part  2.— For  Farmers,  Horse  Shoers,  Stock  Owners,  Bee  Keepers,  etc.  Part  3.— For 
Lumbermen,  Carpenters,  Builders,  Contractors,  Mill  Owners.  Srilpbuilders,  Ship 
Owners,  Freigbters,  Navigators,  Quarrymen,  Merchants  and  Business  men  gener- 
ally. Part  4.— Natural,  Mechanical  and  Scientific  Facts.  Part  6.— For  Dyers, 
Clothiers,  Bleachers,  Hatters,  Farriers  and  Manufacturers.  Part  6  —Medical  De- 
partment, for  Druggists,  Pliysiclans,  Dentists,  Perfumers,  Barbers,  and  general 
Family  Use,  Part  7.— For  Grocers,  TooaccoDlsts.  Confectioners,  Saloon  Keepers, 
Syrups,  Cordials,  Ice  Creams.  Summer  Drinks,  Domestic  Wines,  cauned  Goods^ 
Soaps,  etc.  Part  8.— For  Tanners  and  Curriers,  Botst,  Shoe,  Harness  and  Ruober 
Manufacturers,  Marble  and  Ivory  Workers,  Bookbinders,  Anglers,  Trappers,  etc. 
Part  9.— For  Painters.  Decorators,  Cabin^'t  Makers,  Piano  and  Organ  Manufacturers, 
Polishers,  Carvers,  Gilders,  Picture  Frame  and  Art  Dealers,  Cbtaa  Decorators^ 
Potters,  Glass  Manufacturers,  Glass  Stainers  and  Gilders,  Arehlti-cts,  Masons, 
Bricklayers,  Plasterers,  Stucco  Workers,  Kalsonilners,  sslatrrs.  Roofers,  etc. 
Part  10.— For  Watchmakers,  Jewelers,  Goid  and  Silversmiths,  Gddera,  Burnishers, 
Colorers,  Enamelers,  Lapidaries.  Diamond  Cutters,  Engravern,  Die  Sink  ers,  Stencil 
Cutters,  Refiners,  Sweepmelters.  Fart  11.— For  Engineers,  Firemen,  Engine 
guilders,  Steam  Fitters,  Maater  Mechanics,  Machinists,  Blacksmiths  (Sutlers,  Lock- 
jjimittis,  Saw,  Spring,  and  safe  Manufacturers,  Iron  and  Brass  Founders,  Mill 
f  Owners,  Miners,  etc.  Part  12,— For  Art  Workers,  Bronzing,  Dipping,  f»nd  Lacquer 
Ing,  Brass  Finishers,  Hardware  Dealers,  Pjumbers,  Gas  Fitters,  Tlnmat'.  and  Japan- 
.  ners,  etc.  Part  13.— For  Printers  and  PabUshers,  Gas  Companies  and  Consumers, 
Gunsmiths,  Contractors,  Quarrymen,  Coal  Dealers,  Oil  Manufacturers,  Sugar  Refin 
ers.  Paper  Manufacturers.  Corton  aad  Woolen  Manufacturers,  Cutlers,  Needle  and 
File  Maaufaciurers,  M^*tal  Smelters,  etc.,  etc.  Part  14.— The  Atnenities  of  Lite, 
Useful  Advice.  Part  15.— Tables,  etc.,  Embracing  Useful  Calculations  In  every 
Business. 

Price  In  Cloth  Binding,  $2.50 ;  In  Leather  Binding,  $3.60. 
Sent  by  mall,  postpaid,  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price.  Agents  wanted,  to 
whom  we  offer  big  pay.  Address  ail  orders  and  applications  for  an  ag^mcy  to 

J.  S.  OGILVIE  PUBLISHINa  COMPANY, 
Lock  Box  2767.  67  EOSE  STREET,  NEW  YOBK 


EVERY  MAN  AND  WOMAN 


Pays  more  than>  ordinary  attention  to  anything  that 


PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT 


says  and  does,  and  we  want  to  call  your  attention  to 
what  he  said  and  did  in  reference  to  the  wonderful  books 
-•The  Simple  Life/'  **The  Busy  Life,"  *•  The  Voice  of 
I' Nature,**  and  their  talented  author,  Charles  Wagner. 


PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  says  of  them : 

am  preaching  your  books  to  my  countrymen.'^ 

And,  also,  in  a  Speech  at  Bangor,  flaine,  said : 

The  other  day  I  picked  up  a  little  book  called  *  The  Simple 
Life,'  written  by  Charles  Wagner,  and  he  preached  such  whole- 
some, sound  doctrine  that  I  wish  it  could  be  used  as  a  tract 
throughout  our  country.    To  him  the  whole  problem  of  our  com- 
plex, somewhat  feverish  modern  life  can  be  solved  only  by  get- 
ting men  and  women  to  lead  better  lives.    He  sees  that  the  per- 
manence of  liberty  and  democracy  depends  upon  a  majority  of 
ths  people  being  steadfast  in  that  good,  plain  morality  which,  as 
Ija  national  attribute,  comes  only  as, the  result  of  the  slow  andi 
,4painful  labor  of  centuries,  and  which  can  be  squandered  in  af. 
? generation  by  the  thoughtless  and  vicious.   He  preaches  the  doc-' 
trine  of  the  superiority  of  the  moral  to  the  material." 

These  are  three  of  the  greatest  books  of  the  present 
day,  and  every  one  should  read  them.  200  pages  each. 
Paper  cover,  30  cents;  cloth  bound,  60  cents  each.  Sent 
by  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price.  Agents  wanted 
to  sell  them.    Addre^ss  all  orders  to 


J.  s.  oaiLviE  puBLisnmo  company, 

57  EOSE  STBEET,  NEW  YOBIL 


33y  Clias.  "W^a.g-nei:** 

"THE  SLVIPLE  LIFE," 
THE  VOICE  OF  NATURE/* 
**THE  BUSY  LIFE/* 


HAVE  YdU  EVER 


conic  COOK  BOOK? 


^  We  publish  a  book  undeir  that  title,  and  it  cjontaias  more 
^good  laughs  to  the  square  ittjh  than  any  book  in  the  markets' 
^Notice  a  few  of  the  recipes :  « 

TABiiE  MANNEns.—In  carving,  should  the  bird  slip  from  under  you? 
knife,  do  not  appear  covered  with  confusion,  although  you  may  be  wltls 
gravy,  but  simply  say  to  the  lady  in  whose  lap  the  bird  has  landed:  "I*U 
trouble  you  for  that  hen,"  or  words  to  that  effect,  and  proceed  with  til© 
autopsy. 

To  Boiii  Fish.— Place  the  bird  in  a  kettle  of  cold  water  and  let  It 
boil  so  gently  that  the  water  will  remain  about  as  warm  as  a  June  day. 
By  so  doing  the  fish  can  swim  about  in  the  kettle,  and  come  to  the  table, 
,  along  with  the  other  guests,  in  a  not  overheated  condition.  It  will  require 
about  eight  minutes  to  cook  a  fish  weighing  one  pound,  and  of  course,  only 
fbur  minutes  lo  cook  one  weighing  twice  as  much. 

To  Fry  Fish.— Remove  the  works  from  the  interior  department,  pick 
off  the  scales,  remove  the  teeth,  and  fry  in  a  frying  pan— or  anything  eld© 
which  fancy  dictates. 

Chicken  Croquettes.— Having  stunned  a  heavy  set  hen,  croquet  the 
dark  meat  through  three  wickets.  Loose  croquet  the  bust  and  other  blondo 
meat  until  you  are  a  rover.  Chop  it  all  up  and  add  something  to  make  it 
stick  together,  mould  it  into  sausages,  roll  in  bass-wood  sawdust  (the  cro» 
quettes,  not  yourself).  Fry  in  red-hot  lard. 

Calves-Foot  JEiiiiY.— Get  a  yard  of  the  material,  1,  e.,  three  feet. 
Chicago  beef  is  best,  as  the  calves  have  the  lai;gest  feet.  Cut  off  the  calf  for 
future  reference,  wash  the  feet,  applying  chilblain  remedies  when  neces* 
sary,  boil  them  for  a  while  or  so,  add  enough  glue  to  thicken;  stir  in  a  few 
molasses,  strain  through  a  can3-seated  chairo  Pour  the  amalgamation 
into  a  blue  bowl  with  red  pictures  on  it,  and  send  the  whole  business  to  a 
sick  friend. 

Anqei.  Cake.— Chop  up  green  apples,  raisins,  bananas.  In  quantities 
to  suit;  stick  them  in  dough.  Feed  to  the  children  and  the  angel  part  wiU 
materialize. 

Roman  Fttnch.— Only  a  Roman  nose  how  to  prepare  this  dish  proper- 
ly. To  prepare  it  the  other  way  add  some  rum  to  jour  punch.  ThlB 
should  be  served  before  the  roasts  at  dinner,  but  should  be  eaten  frugally, 
as  it  was  a  Roman  punch  that  killed  Csesar. 

Emergencies.— Should  a  child  swallow  a  button,  lower  a  button-hole 
[  ^lown  its  throat  with  a  piece  of  string,  pass  it  over  the  button  and  yank  it| 

I  (OUt.  If  you  see  a  runaway  horsf  approaching  and  are  unable  to  get.  ouM 

I  of  his  way,  speak  to  him  firmly,  saying,  "Lie  down,  sir?'' 

To  TELii  A  Bad  Egg. —This  depends  entirely  on  what  you  wish  to  tell 
the  e^g„  If  it  be  bad  news,  break  it  gently— this  applies  both  to  the  com- 
munication and  the  fruit.  The  former  had  better  be  made  by  telephone^ 
with  the  safety  plug  in  position. 

To  Break  a  Colt„— Hit  him  across  the  back  with  a  sledge  hammera 
One  blow  should  be  sufficient  to  break  him— at  least  break  his  back. 

To  Make  I03E«Water  Last.— Prepare  everythim?  else  first. 

Sent  post-paid  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  fifteen  cents 
in  stamps.   Address  all  orders  to 

J.  S.  O&ILVIE  PUBLISHIH0  COMPANY, 
0.  Boz  767  57  E0SE  STEEET,  mW  YOES. 


EARLY  CONVERSION. 

REV.  EDWARD  PAYSON  HAMIVIOND,  M.  A., 

Author  of  "  Roger's  Travels,"  Etc.,  Etc. 

Wiih  many  interesting  Illustrations ,  and  touching  Stories  that  others  can 
use  in  seeking  to  lead  the  Young  to  Christ,  Written  for  those  of  all  ages<, 

S2mo.  224  ir^ages.  Paper  Cover,  25  cts.;  bound  in  cloth,  50  cts. 


THS  FOLLOWING  IS  THE  TABLE  OP  CONTENTS  s 

Chapter  I — Early  Conversion  ;  Chapter  II — ^Will  They  b« 
iCept? ;  Chapter  III — Illustrations  and  Stories  for  Use  in  Addresses* 
to  Children ;  Chapter  IV — Children's  Experiences ;  Chapter  V--- 
What  the  Pastors  Say  of  Early  Conversion ,  Chapter  VI — What 
the  Superintendents  and  Sunday  School  Teachers  Say  of  Early 
Conversion;  Chapter  VII — Children's  Prayers;  Chapter  VIII-— 
Results  of  Early  Conversion ;  Chapter  IX — The  Astonished  Infi»' 
del — What  Children  Can  Do  for  Jesus ;  Chapter  X — Gospel  Truths 
—•'My  Word  Shall  Not  Return  unto  Me  Void";  Chapter  XI— 
Should  Converted  Children  be  Received  into  the  Churches  ?— 
Joining  the  Church;  Chapter  XII — Christ  Lifted  Up — Chapter 
XIII— The  Covenant.   

Mr.  Hammond  has  had  large  experience,  and  his  testimony  upon  the  subject  of^ 
•Early  Conversion '  is  very  important.  He  claims  that  children  brought  into  the  chturch 
are  the  most  steadfast  and  usetul.  In  this  opinion,  he  shows  that  he  is  supported  by 
znany  distinguished  ministers." — Ckristian  Advocate^  Pittsburgh. 

*•  Mr.  Hammond  isjustly  called  *  the  Children's  Evangelist.*  The  book  is  accom* 
panied  by  testimonials  as  to  the  permanent  results  of  his  work  *' — Episcopal  Advocate. 

In  a  review  of  one  of  his  books,  Mr.  Spurgeon  said,  **  Mr.  Hammond  is,  among  the 
Juveniles,  a  master  in  Israel,  and  knows  well  how  to  attract  the  little  ones  to  him,  that 
he  may  point  them  to  the  children's  Friend." 

"  Mr.  Hammond  has  a  great  gift  for  talking  to  children  on  religious  subjects.  He 
understands  how  to  be  childlike  without  being  childish" — Christian  Worlds  London. 

*'  Mr.  Hammond,  who  has  been  very  successful  in  gathering  in  young  believers^ 
gives  the  results  of  his  own  and  others*  experience  in  this  important  field,  fortifying  his 
conclusions  by  a  large  array  of  facts  and  incidents." — Advance^  Chicago,  liL 

Rev  Robert  Cameron,  editor  of  *'  Watchword  and  Truth,"  wrote  Dec.  12,  1900,  as 
follows  to  some  ministers  in  Providence,  where  Mr.  Hammond  had  been  holdmg  meet- 
ings for  the  young.  "In  my  seven  years*  ministry  in  Denver,  Colo.,  I  met  more  'pillars 
ol  the  churches*  who  had  been  converted  in  childhood  in  Mr.  Hammond's  meetings 
than  those  brought  in  by  by  all  other  Evangelist  put  together.  He  has  a  wonderful 
power  of  commanding  the  affections  of  the  children.  You  need  never  be  afraid  of  th« 
genumeness  of  the  work  of  grace  in  their  hearts  under  his  ministry." 

This  valuable  book  will  be  sent  by  mail  [postpaid  to  'any  ad- 
dress on  receipt  of  price.  Paper  cover,  25  cents;  bound  in  cloths 
50  cents.    Address  orders  to 

J.  S.  OOILVIE  PUBLISHIHG  COMPANY, 

57  BOSE  STEEET,  NEW  YOBE.; 


Grace  Miller  White's 

Popular  Play  Books. 

The  following  list  of  books  by  this  well-known  and  popu- 
lar author  have  been  written  from  the  popular  plays  which 
are  now  being  presented  in  various  parts  of  the  countryc 
They  are  printed  on  handsome  laid  paper,  are  fully  illus- 
trated, and  are  bound  in  handsome  lithograph  cover  in  five 
eolors.  Price,  25  cents  each,  or  five  books  for  $1.00. 

DEIVEN  FEOM  HOME. 

JOE  WELCH  THE  PEDDLER. 

A  MIDNIGHT  MARRIAGE. 

NO  WEDDING  BELLS  FOR  HER. 

QUEEN  OF  THE  WHITE  SLAVES. 

RACHEL  GOLDSTEIN. 

SKY  FARM. 

TWO  LITTLE  SAILOR  BOYS. 

WEDDED,  BUT  NO  WIFE. 

WHEN  WOMEN  LOVE. 

A  RAGGED  HERO. 

WHY  WOMEN  SIN. 

A  CHILD  OF  THE  SLUMS. 

HUMAN  HEARTS. 

THE  STREET  SINGER. 

FROM  RAGS  TO  RICHES. 

THE  CHILD  WIFE, 

DOWN  BY  THE  SEA. 

A  PRISONER  OF  WAR. 

LIGHTS  OF  HOME, 

THE  VACANT  CHAIR. 

A  WIFE'S  SECRET. 

DANGERS  OF  WORKING  GIRLS. 

BECAUSE  SHE  LOVED. 

SHADOWS  OF  A  GREAT  CITY. 

FAST  LIFE  IN  NEW  YORK. 

DESERTED  AT  THE  ALTAR. 

THE  HOLY  CITY. 

HER  MAD  MARRIAGE. 

ALONE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

A  ROYAL  SLAVE.  • 

All  of  the  above  books  are  for  sale  by  all  dealers  and  de« 
partment  stores  everywhere.  Cut  this  advertisement  out  and 
take  it  to  your  dealer  and  make  a  selection.  Price,  25  cents 
each,  or  any  five  books  for  $1.00,  at  which  price  we  will  sentf 
them  by  mail,  postpaid.  The  trade  supplied  by  all  the  newa 
companies  and  wholesale  jobbers.  Address  all  mail  orders  to 

J.  S.  0  GIL  VIE  PUBLISHINa  COMPANY, 
>  p.  0.  Box  767.  57  EOSE  STREET,  NEW  YOBK 


RECITATIONS! 


Every  boy  and  girl,  young  man  and  young  lady,  is  inter- 
ested more  or  less  in  Kecitations  and  Eeadings.  They  aro 
needed  at  school,  and  are  very  effectively  used  at  evening 
gatherings,  sociables,  graduation  exercises,  etc.  Any  one 
capable  of  rendering  a  recitation  well,  becomes  popular  at 
once,  and  holds  a  place  of  respect  and  envy.  We  give  below 
a  list  of  the  recitation  books  published  by  us,  and  will  send 
them  by  mail,  postpaid,  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price. 
We  will  send  any  five  of  the  25-cent  books  for  $1.00. 

BOOKS  AT  25  CENTS  EACH. 

110  RECITATIONS  AND  READINGS,  No.  1. 

"  "  No.  2. 

"            "  No.  3. 

«            "  "  No.  4. 

**            "  "  No.  5. 

"            "  "  No.  6. 

"            "  "  No.  7. 

Sunnyside  Collection  of  Recitations  and  Readings. 

EUREKA  RECITATIONS,  No.  1. 
"  "  No.  2. 

«  ««  No.  3. 

"  "  No.  4. 

«  "  No.  5. 


AT  35  CENTS, 
400  CHOICE  RECITATIONS  AND  READINGS, 

consisting  of  six  numbers  of  Ninety-nine  Kecitations  and 
Eeadings,  bound  in  one  volume.  This  book  is  the  best  book 
on  the  marliet  for  the  money. 

We  can  furnish  you  with  any  recitation  ever  published, 
provided  it  is  still  in  print,  so,  if  you  want  any  particular  regU 
tation  and  don't  know  where  to  get  it,  write  to  us.  Add<^  ^ 
all  orders  and  letters,  with  money  or  stamps  enclosed,  to 

J.  S.  OGILVIE  PUBLISHm0  COMPANY, 

57  BOSE  STREET.  NEW  TOBE. 


OPitREAD 


"A.  Kentucky  Colonel" 
^.     "The  l1&rkric!srs"Etc. 


LIST  OF 

POPULAR 


Bsimd  in  Paper  Oo¥8r« 

"We  desire  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  foiiovt  ing^ 
list  of  twelve  good  book» 
by  popular  authors,  any 
of  which  will  be  sent  by 
mail,  postage  paid,  upon 
receipt  of  60  cents. 


A 


WITH  FOPvC^E  AND 
AEM8.    By  Howard 
B,  Garis.  A  Thrilling 
Bomance    of  Salem 
.  _     —  Witchcraft 

FACE  TO  FACE  WITH  BE^TH.  By  A.  W.  Marchmont.  Au- 
thor of  ''By  Bight  of  Sword/'  ''A  Dash  for  a  Throne,"  etc. 
SE^^TUCKY  EBITORi  and  Otto  gtories.  By  Opie  Bead. 
This  contains  the  best  stories  ever  written  by  this  very 
popular  author,  and  will  have  a  very  large  salc^. 
A  BLONDE  €EE0L1»    By  Alice  Hilton.    A  Fascinating 

Btory  of  tlie  South. 
THE  MEEUTZEE  SOIfATA,    By  Count  Leo  Tolstoi.  Oy^v 
100,000  copies  of  this  masterpiece  of  Tolstoi  have  been  sold. 
BUFFALO  BILL,    By  Hed  Buntline.    This  is  the  Famous 

Story  of  the  Wild  West  which  has  had  such  a  large  sale. 
THE  MAN  FEOM  TEE  WEBT.   By  a  Wall  Street  Man.  A 

Book  of  Stirring  Experiences  in  Wall  Street. 
FA8HICII  MM  MASTER.    By  Clara  E.  Ballou.    A  Strong 

Story  of  Love  and  Passion  which  all  should  read. 
iSAINT  Am  mmEB.^  or,  A  Great  Temptation.    By  Fanny 
I     May,    A  Great  Love  Story.  / 
MODE  EN  FALMLST^Y^        GaMe  to  tlie  Hand.    By  Inaf 
Oxenford.     Every  one  interested  in  the  study  of  the 
Hand  will  want  this  book. 
THE  E  ICING-  F ARSON  I  or,  How  Baidy  Won  the  County  Seats 

By  Chas.  Josiah  Adams.   A  Great  Story  of  the  Baces. 
THE  0UR.S1  OF  CASTE.   By  N.  J.  Le  Cato.   A  Story  oa 
the  Color  Question. 

All  of  the  above  books  are  for  sale  by  news  dealers  and 
booksellers  every  where,  or  they  will  be  sent  by  mail,  post- 
paid, upon  receipt  of  50  cents  per  copy.  Address  all  orders  to 

J.  S.  mim  ?mmmm  CO.,  S?  Rose  St.,  Nsw  York. 


POPULAK  NOVELS 
^WRITTEN  FROM  PLAYS. 

We  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  following  list  of 
novels  written  from  the  Popular  Plays,  which  are  being  pre- 
sented in  various  parts  of  the  country.  They  contain  about 
200  pages  each,  with  illustrations  from  the  Play,  and  are 
bound  in  handsome  paper  cover  printed  in  five  colors. 

rRJVB,  25  CENTS  EACH. 

A  RA.GGED  HEED.   Bv  Grace  Miller  White. 

WHY  WOMEN  BIN.   By  Grace  Miller  White. 

A  WORKING  GIRL'S  WRONGS.   By  Hal  Reid. 

A  CHILD  OF  THE  SLUMS.   By  Grace  Miller  White. 

HUMAN  HEARTS.   Bv  Grace  Miller  White. 

THE  CURSE  OF  DRINK.   By  Charles  E.  Blanev. 

.FOR  HIS  BROTHER  S  CRIME.    By  Charles  E.  Blaney. 

THE  WAIES'  PARADISE.   By  Howard  Hall. 

THE  STREET  SINGER.   By  Grace  Miller  White. 

THE  SORCERESS.    By  George  M  orehead. 

EROM  RAGS  TO  RICHES.    Ev  Grace  Miller  White. 

ACROSS  THE  PACIFIC.   By  Charles  E.  Blaney. 

THE  CHILD  WIFE.   Bv  Grace  Miller  White. 

DOWN  BY  THE  SEA.   Bj  Grace  Miller  White. 

A  PRISONER  OF  WAR.   By  Grace  Miller  White. 

LIGHTS  OF  HOME.   By  Grace  Miller  White. 

THE  VACANT  CH  ilR.    By  Grace  Miller  ¥/hite. 

A  WIFE'S  SECRET.   By  Grace  Miller  White. 

DANGERS  OF  WORKING  GIRLS.  By  Grace  Miller  Whiter 

BECAUSE  SHE  LOYED.    By  Grace  Miller  White. 

MORE  TO  BE  PITIED  THAN  SCORNED.  By C.  E.  Blaney, 

SHADOWS  OF  A  GREAT  CITY.   By  Grace  Miller  White. 

FAST  LIFE  IN  NEW  YORK.   By  Grace  Miller  White. 

DESERTED  AT  THE  ALTAR.   By  Gi  ace  Miller  White. 
.  THE  HOLY  CITY.   By  Grace  Miller  White. 
>HER  MAD  MARRIAGE.   By  Grace  Miller  White. 

ALONE  IN  THE  WORLD.   By  Grace  Miller  White. 

A  ROYAL  SLAVE.   By  Grace  Miller  White. 

The  above  books  are  for  sale  by  Newsdealers  and  Book- 
sellers everywhere,  or  they  will  be  sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  tc 
any  address  for  25  cents  each,  or  any  five  books  for  $1.00. 
Address  all  orders  to 


J.  S.  OGILVIE  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
P.  0.  Box  767.  57  ROSE  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


lOD  CERTAINLY  INTEl  TO  BUILD? 

Everyone  does  on  some  scale  or  other  sooner  or  later,  fact  is  they  are  counte: 
aaiserable  beings  who  do  not  expect  to  do  so  some  time  in  their  lives. 

When  you  do  build  be  wise  in  time  and  not  when  it  is  too  late,  after  paying 
4fearly  for  experience.  Get  the  new  book  of  designs  None  of  them 

«ver  before  published.  Dont  buy  a  book  five  years  old. 

The  Latest  and  Best  Book  on  Building^,  just  out  is 

Palliser's  Model  Dwellings. 


It  is  worth  $10.00, 
kit  it  costs  only  $1.00. 


A  complete  wor^  on  Building  by  Palliser,  Palliser  &  Co.,  the  best  known  archi- 
tects in  the  U.  S.,  and  eminent  designers  and  writers  on  common-sense,  practi- 
cal and  convenient  dwelling  houses  for  industrial  Americans,  homes  for  co- 
operative builders,  investors  and  everybody  desiring  to  build,  own  or  live  in 
Model  Homes  of  I^ow  and  iUedium  Cost. 

This  new  book  is  11  X  14  inches  in  size,  and  contains  large  illu  trat^d  plans 
and  views  of  the  above  house  and  145  others  of  every  kind,  description  and 
«tyle  dwellings,  ranging  in  cost  of  construction  and  completion  from  $400  to 
$6,000,  also  a  model  city  house  for  24  families,  costing  $15,000,  giving  with  each 
full  descriptions,  complete  dimensions  and  sizes  of  rooms,  &c.,  the  Actual 
Proven  Guaranteed  Cost,  places  w>»ere  erected,  many  of  the  most  pop* 
«ilar  built  several  times,  with  changes,  in  different  localities,  together  w^th 
oames  of  owners,  names  and  addresses  of  builders,  which  does  away  with 
ridiculous  estimating  or  rather  guessing  of  the  cost  to  build. 

The  descriptive  letter-press  and  reading  matter  throughout  this  book,  giving 
very  valuable  information  and  practical  suggestions  on  every  question  that 

(can  arise  in  building,  would  alone  fill  an  ordinary  book  of  450  pages.  Alsoi, 
Specifications  and  form  of  Building  Contract. 

pIeLr.rViS  Zd  IT  IS  A  PLEASURE  TO  BUILD. 

Free  consultation  given  to  purchasers  building  and  very  low  prices  for  all 
architects' complete  services  connected  therewith.  This  elegant  work,  which 
>contains  128  pages,  is  far  superior  to  the  $15  portfolios  and  premium  books  on 
the  market  (in  fact,  there  is  nothing  that  can  compare  with  it  at  any  price), 
will  be  sent  to  any  address,  in  paper  cover,  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of 
only  4I|1*009  or  bound  in  cloth  on  receipt  of  ^2.00.  Address  all  orders  to 

J.  S.  OGILVIE,  Publisher, 
ff*  0.  Box  1167,  67  Bose  Street,  New  York. 


flARSHALL  P.  Wilder 

needs  no  introduction  to  the  Ameiican  public.  Ho 
is  known  as  the  greatest  man  who  ever  lived  to  drive 
away  the  blues  and  make  you  laugh  ;  and  he  has 
given  the  very  best  of  his  many  good  stories  in  the 
book  which  we  have  just  issued,  entitled 

"THE  PEOPLE  I'VE  SMILED  WITH." 

BY  MARSHALL  P.  WILDER. 

12mOf  268  JPages.  Bound  in  Paper  Cover ^  35  Cents^ 
Cloth  Bounds  $1.00. 

This  book  contains  268  pages  of  mirth  and  laugh- 
ter, well  printed  in  large  type,  with  frontispiece  of 
Mr.  Wilder,  and  handsome  illustrated  cover. 

Extracts  from  Letters  Written  to  Mr.  Wilder. 

President  Theodore  Roosevelt — "Your  stories  werm 
excellent." 

The  late  President  William  McILinley — "  Your  visit 
to  the  White  House  was  most  welcome.*' 

Ex-President  Grover  Cleveland — "  The  Prince  of  En- 
tertainers." 

H.  M.  King  Edward  VII — "  A  very  clever  little  gen- 
tleman." 

H.  M.  Queen  Alexandra — "Your  stories  are  so  bright." 
Hon.  Chauncey  M.  Depew — "His  mirth  is  contagious.'* 

"THE  PEOPLE  I'VE  SMILED  WITH" 

will  be  sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  to  any  address  upon 
receipt  of  35  cents  for  the  paper  bound  book,  or  $1.0® 
for  the  cloth  bound  book.    Address  all  orders  to 


J.  S.  OaiLVIE  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
P.  0.  Box  767.  57  ROSE  STREET,  NEW  YORK, 


THE  SCIENCE  OF  A  NEW  LFE. 

BY  JOHN  COWAN,  M,  D. 

A  Book  Well  Worth  Possessing  by  Every  Thou^iifeM 
Man  and  Woman. 

Thb  *'  Science  of  a  New  Life  '*  has  received  the  highest  testimonials  and  com* 
mendations  from  leading  medical  and  religious  critics;  has  been  heartUj  endorsed 
Iby  all  the  leading  philanthropists,  and  recommended  to  every  well-wishef  of  the 
^miman  race. 

TO  ALL  WHO  ABE  MAERIED 

fh*  are  contemplating  marriage,  it  will  give  information  worth  HUNDREDS 
Collars,  besides  conferring  a  lasting  benefit,  not  only  upon  thtan,  but  upon 
lieir  children.  Every  thinking  man  and  woman  should  study  this  work.  Any 
person  desiring  to  know  more  about  the  book  before  purchasing  it,  may  send  to  ua 
for  our  16-;)age  descriptive  circular^  giving  full  and  complete  table  of  contents. 
It  will  be  sent  free  by  mail  to  any  address.  The  following  is  the  table  of  con- 
tents. 

Marriage  and  its  advantages;  Age  at  which  to  marry;  The  Law  of  choice;  Lov® 
Analyzed;  Qualities  the  Man  Should  Avoid  in  Choosing;  Qualities  the  Woman 
Should  Avoid  in  Choosing;  The  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Generation  in  Wo- 
men; The  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Generation  in  Man;  Amativeness— ita 
Use  and  Abuse;  The  Prevention  of  Conception;  The  Law  of  Continence;  Children 
—Their  Desirability;  The  Law  of  Genius;  The  Conception  of  a  New  Life;  The 
Physiology  of  Inter-Uterilie  Growth;  Period  of  Gestative  Influence;  Pregnancy: 
—Its  Signs  and  Duration;  Disorders  of  Pregnancy;  Confinement;  Management  of 
Mother  and  Child  after  Delivery;  Period  of  Nursing  Influence;  Foeticide;  Diseases 
Peculiar  to  Women;  Diseases  Peculiar  to  Men;  Masturbation;  Sterility;  and  Im- 
potence; Subjects  of  which  More  Might  be  Said;  A  Happy  Married  Life—How 
Secured. 

The  book  is  a  handsome  8V0,  and  contains  over  400  PAGES,  with  m©re  than 
too  ILLUSTRATIONS,  and  is  sold  at  the  following  PRICES— ENGLISH  CLOTH, 
BEYELED  BOARDS,  GILT  SIDE  AND  BACK,  $3.00;  LEATHER,  SPiipmL]^ 
BDGES,  $3.50;  HALF  TURKEY  MOROCCO,  MARBLED  EDGES,  GILT  BAG^ 
$4.00.   Sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  price. 

COMMEI^DATIOI^S. 

"  In  a  careful  examination  of  Dr.  Cowan's  SCIENCE  OF  A  NEW  LIFE,  I 
am  prepared  to  give  it  my  very  cordial  approval.  It  deserves  to  be  in  every  family, 
and  read  and  pondered,  as  closely  relating  to  the  highest  moral  and  physical  wefi- 

being  of  all  its  members  The  essential  remedy  for  these 

great  evils  is  to  be  found  in  Dr.  Cowan's  work;  therefore,  may  it  be  circulate  far 
and  wide."  William  Lloyd  Garrison. 

"  As  it  is  easier  to  generate  a  race  of  healthy  men  and  women  than  to  regenerate 
the  diseased  and  discordant  humanity  we  now  have,  I  heartily  recommend  the  study 
of  THE  SCIENCE  OF  A  NEW  LIFE  to  every  father  and  mother  in  the  land." 

Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton. 

**  It  seems  to  us  to  be  one  of  the  wisest,  and  purest,  and  most  helpful  of  those 
Books  which  have  been  written  in  recent  years,  with  the  intention  of  teacfaiag 
Men  and  Women  the  Truths  about  their  Bodies,  which  are  of  {peculiar  itnportitoS^ 

to  the  morals  of  Society  No  ene  can  begin  to  imagine  the  misery  that 

has  come  upon  the  human  family  solely  through  ignorance  upon  this  subject." 

The  Christian  Unkw. 

If,  after  reading  the  above,  you  wish  to  get  a  copy  of  the  book,  send  ns  th« 
Bioney  by  Post-oflice  order  or  registered  letter,  and  we  will  send  it  by  return  mail. 

Agents  wiwated  to  whom  we  ofier  liberal  terms.  Send  to  us  at  onee  for  onf 
»Bfidential  terms,  and  state  what  territory  you  can  work  to  advantage. 

Address  all  orders  and  applications  for  an  agency  to 

J.  S.  GGILVIE  Publisher  , 

MOSS  STHMEX,  XJiW  VOBX» 


POPULAR  NOVELS 
WRITTEN  FROn  PLAYS. 

We  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  following  list  of  novels  written 
from  the  Plays  which  are  being  presented  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  They  oontain  about  200  pages  each,  with  illustrations  from  the 
Play,  and  are  bound  in  handsome  paper  cover  printed  in  five  colors. 

PRICE,  36  CENTS  EACH. 


1  AFTER  MIDNIGHT. 
2OOBSE  PAYTON'S  JOKE 
BOOK. 

3  THE  CHILD  SLAVES  OF  NEW 

YORK. 

4  A  DESPERATE  CHANCE. 

5  DRIVEN  FROM  HOME. 

6  THE  FACTORY  GIRL. 

7  THE  FATAL  WEDDING. 

8  FOR  HER  CHILDREN'S  SAKE. 

9  FRANCESCA  DA  RIMINI. 

10  JOE  WELCH  THE  PEDDLER. 
llTHE   LITTLE  CHURCH 
AROUND  THE  CORNER. 

12  A  MIDNIGHT  MARRIAGE. 

13  NATHAN  HALE;  THE  MAR- 

TYR SPY. 
U  "NELL  GWYN.» 

15  NO  WEDDING  BELLS  FOR 

HER. 

16  ONLY  A  SHOP  GIRL. 

17  QUEEN  OF  THE  WHITE 

SLAVES. 

18  RACHEL  GOLDSTEIN. 

19  ROBERT  EMMET. 

20  SKY  FARM. 

21  THE  SHOW  GIRL. 

22  THE  STORY  OF  FRANCOIS 

VILLON. 

23  TWO  LITTLE  SAILOR  BOYS. 

24  THE  TWO  ORPHANS. 

25  UNCLE  TOM'S  CABIN. 

26  THE  VOLUNTEER  ORGANIST. 

27  WEDDED  AND  PARTED. 

28  WEDDED,  BUT  NO  WIFE. 

29  WHEN  WOMEN  LOVE. 

30  WHEN  WE  WERE  TWENTY- 

ONE. 

31  'WAY  DOWN  EAST. 
82  A  RAGGED  HERO. 

33  WHY  WOMEN  SIN. 

34  A  WORKING  GIRL'S  WRONGS. 
36  A  CHILD  OF  THE  SLUMS. 

36  HUMAN  HEARTS. 

37  THE  CURSE  OF  DRINK. 

38  FOR  HIS  BROTHER'S  CRIME. 

39  THE  WAIFS'  PARADISE. 

40  THE  STREET  SINGER. 


41  THE  SORCERESS. 

42  FROM  RAGS  TO  RICHES. 

43  ACROSS  THE  PACIFIC. 

44  THE  CHILD  WIFE. 

45  DOWN  BY  THE  SEA. 

46  A  PRISONER  OF  WAR. 

47  LIGHTS  OF  HOME. 

48  THE  VACANT  CHAIR. 

49  A  WIFE'S  SECRET. 
50DANGER8    OF  WORKING 

GIRLS. 

51  BECAUSE  SHE  LOVED. 

52  MORE  TO  BE  PITIED  THAN 

SCORNED.  . 

53  SHADOWS  OF  A  GREAT  CITY. 

54  FAST  LIFE  IN  NEW  YORK, 

55  DESERTED  AT  THE  ALTAR. 

56  THE  HOLY  CITY. 

57  HER  MAD  MARRIAGE. 
68  ALONE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

59  A  ROYAL  SLAVE. 

60  ANOTHER  MAN^S  WIFE. 

61  THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  A 

WIFE. 

62  MY  TOM  BOY  GIRL. 

63  'WAY  BACK  IN  '61. 

64  THE  MILLIONAIRE  DE- 

TECTIVE. 

65  YOUKG  BUFFALO. 

66  THE  KING  OF  THE  OPIUM 

RING. 

67  HOW  HEARTS  ARE  BROKEN. 

68  CUSTER'S  LAST  FIGHT. 

69  THE  BOY  BEHIND  THE  GUN. 

70  A  SLAVE  OF  THE  MILL. 

71  THE  HOUSE  OF  MYSTERY. 

72  THE  LABYRINTH. 

73  WRONGED. 

74  NEW  YOHK  BY  NIGHT. 

75  WHEN  THE  WORLD  SLEEPS. 

76  THE  WARNING  BELL. 

77  MR.    BLARNEY  FROM 

IRELAND, 

78  STORY  OP  "SCOTTY"  KING 

OF  THE  DESERT  MINE. 

79  AS  YE  SOW. 

80  THE  DUEL. 

81  LURED  FROM  HOME. 


The  above  books  are  for  sale  by  Newsdealers  and  Booksellers  every- 
where, or  they  will  be  sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  to  any  address  for  26  cents 
each,  or  any  five  books  for  $1.00.  Address  all  orders  to 

J,  S.  OOILVIE  PUBLISHING  CO.,  57  Rose  iStreet,  New  York. 


